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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR—II 


THE attitude of the sub-continent of South America to the war is 
inevitably different from that of Mexico and the Central American 
States dealt with in the previous article. Vast distances separate the 
more southerly Republics from the United States (Buenos Aires is 6,000 
miles from New York), and, since they lie beyond the U.S. defence belt 
of the Caribbean, they have felt that they cannot so easily be protected 
by the U.S.A., and that their extensive coastlines are much more open 
to enemy attack. In some cases the orientation of their traditions, 
culture, and interests is toward Europe, not North America. To the 
educated Argentinian, for instance, Paris has always been his spiritual 
home, not New York. Their trade also has in the past been more with 
Europe than with the U.S.A. Since the days of Castlereagh and 
Canning Great Britain has been closely interested in South America; 
British capital was the first to develop the resources of the new countries, 
British-built and British-administered railways played a large part in 
this development, and Britain has always remained the best customer 
of Argentina, Bolivia, and Uruguay. 

The determining factor in the relations between North and South 
America during the last century was the Monroe doctrine, enunciated 
in 1823, and devised to prevent European territorial aggrandizements 
or conquests in the New World, and the translation to the Western 
Hemisphere of forms of government alien to American ideals. But 
though the Monroe Doctrine was more or less accepted by the Great 
Powers, the ‘Roosevelt carolary”’ at the beginning of the present 
century and the assertion of United States supremacy in the Caribbean 
were bitterly resented by the American Republics themselves, and 
particularly by Argentina, who herself aspired to a position of leadership 
in South America. The first Latin-American conference called by 
Bolivar at Panama in 1826, and later conferences in the mid-nineteenth 
century were inspired by fear of European or U.S. interference, and 
reflected the idea of Latin-American solidarity. It was not till 1889 that 
the first International Conference of all the American States was held 
in Washington, but the imperialistic spirit of the U.S. at the end of the 
nineteenth century and pro-European leanings of the Southern 
Republics for long impeded the growth of any real political and 
economic Pan-American co-operation, in spite of numerous conferences 
from 1889 onwards. The ‘“‘good neighbour”’ policy of the Hoover and 
Roosevelt régimes since 1928, however, has gone far to dispel this 
suspicion of the U.S. and to give credit to the belief in their fair and 
friendly treatment. This reversal of U.S. policy first bore fruit at the 
Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in 1936, when the 
principle was laid down that “every act susceptible of disturbing 
the peace of America affects each and every American Republic and 
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justifies consultation” between them, while at the Lima Conference jy 

1938 the American States affirmed their “spiritual unity” and declarej 

“their continental solidarity and their purpose to collaborate in the 

maintenance of the principles upon which the said solidarity is based”. 
In case of danger to any American Republic they proclaimed ‘“‘their 

common concern and their determination to make effective their 
solidarity”, and arranged for general or regional meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers of the various States ‘““when they deem it advisable”. 
An attempt was now being made to establish a Pan-American system 

of equal States with a common interest in maintaining the defence oj 
the Hemisphere, and events in Europe, culminating in war in 1939. 
naturally accelerated this movement towards continental solidarity 
A meeting of all the Foreign Ministers was held at Panama in September, 
1939 to consider a joint policy in face of war in Europe; a general polic; 
of neutrality was adopted, and a “‘security zone” proposed in the waters 
of the Western Hemisphere. When the German occupation of France 
and the Low Countries completely changed the face of Europe a second 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers was held at Havana in July, 194) 
and a joint declaration was drawn up to deal with any possible reper- 
cussions in the Western Hemisphere, condemning any transfer oj 
sovereignty in that hemisphere to a non-American State as ‘‘against 
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American sentiments and principles and the rights of American States a 
to maintain their security and political independence’’. in en 

At the instance of Chile a meeting of Foreign Ministers was summoned J »,. «; 
at Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942 to consider the situation following & ... 


upon the entrance of North and Central America into the war. The At 
policy of neutrality adopted at Panama in September, 1939 had con- 
tinued until the invasion of the Low Countries, when, at the instance o/ 
Uruguay, a collective protest was made against this violation of inter- wry 
national law. The Havana Conference had, nevertheless, maintained 
this policy of neutrality, but the passage of the Lend-lease Act in March, 
1941 had made it clear that the U.S.A. was steering towards a state 0! 
war. The Rio Conference was faced with the task of mobilizing the 
defences and production of the hemisphere in case of war. The U.S. and 
the nine Central American and Caribbean Republics had already de- 
clared war, Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela had broken off diplomati 
relations with the Axis, and all the rest had either declared their inten- 
tion to treat the U.S.A. as non-belligerent or had formally proclaimed 
their solidarity with the U.S.A. Mr. Sumner Welles stated at Rio that . 
the pre-eminent issue before the Conference was “‘solely that those It j 
Republics engaged in war shall not be dealt a deadly thrust by the + c, 
agents of the Axis ensconced upon the soil, and enjoying the hospitality § ..,,4;, 
of others of the American Republics’, and therefore he called for the @ y, ; 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. On January §)i.. , 
16th a resolution was introduced by Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela th my 4 
that all the Republics should sever political, economic, and financial § }), ,,, 
relations with Germany, Italy, and Japan. But Argentina and Chile B.. 4, 
objected, the former asserting her adherence to the policy of strict Bip). 4 
neutrality, the latter maintaining that, with her vulnerable 2,500 miles B)... 
of coastline, she could not afford the risks of war. On January 23rd 4 Bp ctw. 
resolution was agreed upon (which sacrificed an uncompromising By g79 
attitude to unanimity of vote in the Conference) whereby the Republics 
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in accordance with the procedures established by their own laws and 

in conformity with the position and circumstances obtaining in each 
country” agreed to “‘recommend the breaking of their diplomatic 
relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy’. Their complete solidarity 
was re-affirmed, together with their determination to co-operate 
jointly for mutual defence. It was also agreed that no American State 
at war with a non-American State should be treated by the other 
Republics as a belligerent, and recommended that special facilities 
should be granted to those countries which, in the opinion of each 
Government, were contributing to the defence of the hemisphere. 

In the economic sphere, very far-reaching conclusions were reached 
it Rio. Through the circumstances of war European trade, which had 
been the main source of wealth for many Republics, had fallen to almost 
nothing and, therefore, whether they wished it or not, the Republics 
were being forced by economic necessity to trade with the U.S.A. and 
with each ether, and to turn much of their energy to the development of 
their own countries. Not only did the Rio Conference lay down a blue 
print for continental solidarity for defence and war production, recom- 
mending the elimination of barriers which prevent the free flow of 
strategic materials, the pooling of shipping, and the co-ordination of 
transport facilities, etc.; it also drew the Republics closer together in 
co-operation for mutual trade, for the stabilization of exchange rates, 
and the development of land, air, and sea communications, for increased 
industrial development within their territories, and for the raising of 
the standard of life, thus creating higher purchasing power and ensuring 
markets for these industries. 

At the closing session of the Conference on January 28, Brazil 
announced the severance of diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay 
had already broken off relations on the 27th, and when’ Ecuador took 
the same action on the 29th, 19 American nations had taken up their 
stand against the Axis. For the first time, as the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister said, an entire continent had declared its unanimity for com- 
mon action in defence of common ideals. Only Argentina and Chile 
had retained their connection with the Axis, with freedom to follow, or 
not, the recommendations of the Conference. From the viewpoint of 
the decisions taken at Rio it would be as well now to consider the 
internal situations in the countries concerned. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES, POPULATION, AND COMMUNICATIONS 

It is necessary first to give some idea of the general physical features 
of South America and of the enormous distances involved in a sub- 
continent which is 1} times the size of Europe. 
_It is important to realize that the sub-continent of South America 
lies, not due South of North America but rather to the east of it. Thus, 
the Atlantic section is brought into much closer relationship with the 
old world of Africa and Europe, while the Western seaboard is linked, 
via the Panama Canal, much more closely than the eastern ports with 
the Atlantic coast of North America. The distance between Pernam- 
buco (Recife) and Dakar is only 1,715 nautical miles, and the distance 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon is only 3,154 nautical miles, as against 
3,678 nautical miles to New York. From Buenos Aires the distance to 
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New York by sea is as far as to Southampton. Practically two-thirds 
of the continent lies between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, but 
there is a remarkable diversity of relief, with great extremes of heat and 
cold and violent contrasts between equatorial lowland and highland 
plateau, between the bare deserts of North Chile and the luxuriant 
jungle of the Amazon. The west and extreme northern sections are 
dominated by the huge chain of the Andes, running for over 4,000 miles 
like a vast spiral column from the southern tip of Tierra del Fuego ty 
the north coast of Venezuela, and attaining a width of 300 miles in 
Bolivia. The eastern side of the continent is occupied for the most part 
by three highland masses, the vast plateau area of Brazil, further north 
the Guiana highlands, and in the extreme south the plateau of Patz- 
gonia, a windswept and treeless area. Since there are few outlets through 
these highlands and practically none through the Andes, the drainage 
is concentrated into three very large river basins, running out to the 
Atlantic coast, the Amazon, the Parana-Paraguay or La Plata system, 
and the Orinoco. The Amazon and its tributaries form the largest river 
system in the world and drain an area of about 2,700,000 square miles. 
These rivers frequently overflow and are at times over 150 miles wide, 
but on the whole the channels are of sufficient depth for navigation, 
and ocean-going vessels can ascend the river to Iquitos in Peru, a 
distance of 2,000 miles. This vast basin of the Amazon, mainly con- 
tained within Brazil, has great natural wealth, so far barely touched 
by man on account of its equatorial climate and its dense forests and 
swamps. The Orinoco basin, between the Venezuelan Andes and the 
Guiana plateau, drains an area of roughly 365,000 square miles, mainly 
tropical grasslands and potentially rich cattle-bearing areas. The 
Parana-Paraguay river system empties into the great estuary of the 
Rio de la Plata (some 200 miles long), the chief opening in the coastline 
of the whole continent. During the three months’ flood period large 
boats can ascend the Paraguay as far as Corumba (about 1,700 miles 
from the sea), and Asunci6dn, the capital of Paraguay, about 1,00) 
miles up the river, can be regularly reached by fairly large steamers 
The lower Parana flows through the northern part of the flat and 
fertile pampa, whose cattle-breeding provides the main source 0 
wealth for Argentina. This Parand4-Paraguay river basin, with its 
more temperate climate, greater accessibility, and less formidable 
vegetation, is one of the most important economic and political areas 
of the continent and supports a population of about 20 millions. 
There are roughly 90 million inhabitants in South America, including 
representatives of almost every race in the world. The peoples 0 
Argentina and Uruguay are mainly European, born in South America 
Venezuela is primarily mestizo. Paraguay, Colombia, and Chile ca! 
also be regarded as mestizo. Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru are the India! 
countries par excellence. Brazil, which is estimated to be 50 per ceil 
white, can roughly be divided into Europeans in the south, mestizo and 
Indian in the north, and the 14 per cent negro element concentrated 
in Bahia. Colonization of the interior has not yet begun on any col- 
siderable scale, and there is no dense rural population as in India 0 
in China. The most intensive urbanization has taken place 
Argentina and Uruguay; nearly a quarter of the 13 million inhabitants 
of Argentina live in the capital. In Brazil also there is considerable 
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urbanization along the south-east coast, but there has been little 
enetration into the interior. 

Lack of communications has had much to do with this distribution 
of population, for in South America there are more formidable barriers 
to communications than in any other continent. This has also done 
much to prevent intra-Latin American trade (which in 1938 was only 
\0 per cent of the total trade of the Republics) and has hampered the 
srowth of continental solidarity. The railway system of the Argentine 
pampa is the most highly developed, for here the climate and physical 
conditions are most favourable. A trans-continental railway runs 
fom Buenos Aires and connects at Mendoza with the line from 
Valparaiso, but the Andean link has long been under repair and out 
of use. Railway systems in general are isolated and unco-ordinated, 
and there is a notable lack of direct communication between Republic 
and Republic. Air travel, however, is bringing about a revolution in 
linking the countries together. There is now a complete air service 
round the coast operated by Pan-American Airways, with 3 routes 
to the U.S.A. The Italian L.A.T.I. line from Rome has been closed, 
but Pan-American Airways have recently established a new South 
Atlantic route. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 

Leaving aside Argentina, Brazil, and Chile for a subsequent article, 
the majority of the South American Republics are Indian or mestizo 
in population, and in general may be described as in the process of 
working out constitutional democracy after revolution against 
dictatorship. From the political point of view Uruguay and Colombia 
occupy notable positions. The former is a progressive agricultural 
State with social legislation as highly advanced as that of any Republic 
in the world, and with a predominantly white population. Political 
life in recent years has been complicated by serious divisions within the 
two traditional parties. President Baldomir’s coup d’éat of March, 
1942, however, crushed the Herrerista and potentially Fifth Column 
opposition. Foreign policy has remained constantly pro-American 
aid strongly anti-Axis, a vitally important factor in hemisphere 
defence in view of Uruguay’s position at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata. This strong attitude has been adopted not only in defiance of 
Axis attack, but also in the face of criticism from Argentina. 

Venezuelan politics are dominated by her economic position as a 
vast source of oil for Britain and the U.S.A. Her relations with the 
US.A. have been traditionally friendly, and Venezuela was one of 
the first South American Republics to follow the U.S. lead by breaking 
vit diplomatic relations with the Axis on December 31, 1941. Since the 
end of the Gémez dictatorship in 1936 a national programme for con- 
stitutional government, economic reform, and the raising of the 
standard of living has been put forward by President Lépez Contreras 
and continued by his successor General Medina. Colombia, like 
Venezuela, lies within the defensive orbit of the Panama Canal, and 
ike Venezuela it has taken up a strongly pro-American stand and 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Axis. Colombia is emphatically 
a democracy, and though there has been opposition to President 
santos from divisions within his own party and from the right wing 
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party of Dr. Gémez, the fear of a conservative dictatorship has beep 
removed and the policy of Alfonso Lépez, President from 1934-33 
and now again President-elect, is, like that of President Santos, libera| 
and pro-Allied. 

Ecuador and Peru are very similar in population and in geographical 
features, situated high on the Andes with only a narrow coastal 
plain. The frontier dispute between them led to hostilities in 194), 
now happily settled. Both claimed the vast and potentially rich tract 
of jungle east of the Andes leading to the Amazon. Until 1930 Pen 
was governed by President Leguia under a conservative régime 
supported by the Army, the Church, and some of the landowners. 
In 1930 came revolution, and since then, through a welter of intricate 
and somewhat unscrupulous political jugglery, a constitutional and 
democratic form of government is being worked out. Dr. Prado, the 
President, is faced with much the same problem as in Venezuela, to 
make a satisfactory transition from years of military dictatorship to 
liberal constitutionalism, and, at least in theory, Peru is now a 
democracy. Peru is sometimes cited as the classic example of a “colonial 
economy’’; the U.S. owns 80 per cent of Peruvian oil production through 
the International Petroleum Corporation, and almost 100 per cent oi 
the mineral output. National feeling has in recent years been growing 
against this exploitation, but the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
immediately evoked a declaration of solidarity with the U.S.A, 
Japanese assets were frozen, and on January 27 diplomatic relations 
with the Axis were broken off. 

In the background of most of the internal politics of these Andean 
Republics there is the regional issue, the conflict and contrast between 
the coast and the sierra, and in Ecuador there is marked divergence 
between the commercial interests of the port of Guayaquil, middle 
class and progressive, and the conservative mountain capital at 
Quito, more intimately connected with the Indian population. Ecuador 
is also in a state of transition towards constitutional government, 
after a tumultuous political career, with 12 Presidents in the last 
10 years. The present Government under Dr. Arroyo professes complete 
solidarity with the U.S.A. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are both countries suffering from a sense oi 
national frustration, based on historical and geographical grounds, 
and with similar problems of trying to form a homogeneous national 
unit out of a mass of illiterate Indians or mestizoes. Paraguay is stil 
feeling the effects of her war against her neighbours over 70 years 
ago, which killed all but 28,000 of her male population, and in both 
countries the Chaco War produced a profound dissatisfaction 
with the existing régimes and the establishment of dictatorship: 
dominated by the Army. The present president of Bolivia, however, 
General Pefiaranda, is one of the most constitutional rulers the country 
has known for years. In spite of Bolivia’s expropriation of America! 
oil interests during the Chaco War, 80 per cent of the people are 
pro-American, and the abortive German ‘‘putsch” in July, 19%! 
caused the Government to take a strong stand beside the U.S.A. 
Paraguay’s Government could hardly be described as liberal, but it s 
not unfriendly to the U.S.A., and it has broken off relations with the 
Axis. 
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[he decision taken at Rio to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Axis may also be regarded as a decisive step in the policy now being 
carried out by nearly all the Republics of crushing Fifth Column 
activities. Italian immigrants have always been fairly well assimilated 
into the Latin American populations, but the Japanese colonies 
(200,000 in Brazil for example) and the German colonies are well 
organized. The Germans had direct communication with Germany, 
and distributed propaganda through Embassies and Consulates and 
through the Transocean News Service. Their barter trade drive with 
the Aski Mark before the war was an example of their policy of seizing 
every political and economic opportunity to increase their hold.' 
German and Italian air lines were one of the best weapons of the 
Fifth Column, but these —e.g. Scadta of Colombia, Sedta of 
Ecuador, Condor of Brazil— have been eliminated or nationalized. 
The Nazi Putsch in Bolivia was discovered in July, 1941, and the 
German Minister, Wendler, expelled; Bolivia also took the drastic step 
of cancelling the contract of the Italian military mission in October. 
A similar plot to transform Uruguay into an agricultural colony of the 
Third Reich was scotched in the summer of 1940. The Morinigo 
administration in Paraguay has taken firm measures to deal with 
political activity by foreigners, and has instituted anti-Fascist teaching 
in schools. The presence of some 60,000 German settlers in the country 
has been causing some concern, and steps have been taken to encourage 
the settlement of refugees from Czechoslovakia, Spain, and elsewhere. 
Peru took as drastic steps against the Fifth Column as any Latin 
American State, and in the summer of 1941 forbade the publication 
of the Transocean News Service, withdrew diplomatic immunity 
from Axis mail pouches, and cancelled the German Lufthansa con- 
cession. Peru also has 22,000 Japanese immigrants, but action was 
being taken against them even before Pearl Harbour. The U.S. black- 
list was circulated throughout the Continent, and has done much to 
cripple the activities of established German, Italian, and Japanese 
firms. The breaking of diplomatic and commercial relations with the 
Axis and the setting up of boards to investigate espionage activities 
completed the process of closing the backdoor of American defence 
against Axis infiltration, though there are still leakages through 
Chile and Argentina. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The war has hit South America very hard, since many of the 
Republics traded more with Europe than with the U.S.A. The standard 
of living even before the war in most of the smaller Republics was 
pitifully low, and their economic situation far from stable. They 
lacked a well-balanced economy and the majority of them lived 
virtually on one product alone, Venezuela on petroleum, Bolivia on 
tin, Ecuador on cocoa, Colombia on coffee, and so on. It will be seen 
from the table below that much has been done since the war to 
reorganize trade with the U.S.A. and between the Republics themselves, 
and the Rio Conference, as we have said, set up the machinery for 


'The Aski Mark is actually not money but a credit, which can be used only 
for the purchase of German goods. The word stands for Ausldndey Sonderkonten 
fir Inlandbezahlungen. 
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furthering this economic solidarity. Loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and trade treaties with the U.S.A. have offered economic remedies 





ExPoRTS AND IMPORTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


Percentages based on 1940 figures 


Exports 


Imports 





Chief 
Commodities 
% total exports) 


Chief importing 
Country 
(% exports taken) 





Argentina 


Agricultural products 
(55%) 
Livestock products 


U.K. (36% 
U.S.A. (18%) 
France (6%) 


29% 
20% ri) 
6% 


from U.S 
from U. x 
“from Brazil 





Brazil 


Coffee (65%) 
Livestock products 
Cotton 

Cocoa 


U.S.A. (42%) 
U.K. (17%) 
Rest of Europe 
(14% 
Argentina (7%) 


52% from U. S. ty 
10% from Argentina 
10% from rest of 
Europe 
% from U.K. 





Nitrate of soda 


(100°% world’s supply) 


Iodine 


(90% world’s supply) 


Copper 
Wool 
Frozen meat 


U.S.A. (58%) 
K. (9%) 





48% 
10%, 


from U.S. A. 
from U.K. 





Venezuela 


Petroleum (90%) 
Coffee 

Gold 

Cocoa 


80% of petroleum to 
N.W.1. for refining 
U.S.A, (4.5%) 


74% from U.S.A. 
7% from U.K. 


| 3% from Japan 





Colombia 


Coffee (63%) 
Gold (to U.S.A.) 
Petroleum 
Bananas 


U.S.A. (74%) 


| 70% from U.S.A. 





Ecuador } 


Cocoa 

Petroleum 

Cyanide ore (to U.S.A.) 
Coffee 

Gold and Silver 


U.S.A. (49% 
Germany (7%) 
U.K. (4%) 


49°, from U.S.A. 
18% from Germany 
5% from U.K. 





Copper 
Cotton 
Petroleum 
Sugar 


U.S.A. (43%) 
U.K. (12% 
Chile (11°) 
Japan (8%) 


53% from U.S.A. 
9% from U.K. 

8% from Argentina 
6% from Japan 





Bolivia } 


Tin (90°) 





Silver 
Copper 


U.K. (62%) 
U.S.A. (5%) 


25% from U.S.A. 
18% from Germany 
7% from U.K. 





Paraguay 


Quebracho extract 
Canned Meat 
Hides 


—S (59%) 


49%, from Argentina 
19% from U.S.A. 
8% from U.K. 





Uruguay 


Chilled and_ tinned 
meat 

Wool 

Hides and Skins 





A 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U, 





26% from U.S.A 
21% from U.K. 





1 Percentages based on 1939 figures, 1940 figures not available. 
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which none of the Republics can afford to ignore, and since the war 
most of them have become more and more commercially dependent on 
North America. 

Since their breaking of relations with the Axis they have also 
become completely dependent on their Northern neighbour for help in 
defence preparations, for none of the smaller Republics has an armed 
force capable of withstanding Axis attack. The U.S.A. has for long 
been asking for air and naval bases; has, for example, obtained 
facilities in Ecuador. Venezuela and Colombia are of particular 
importance to the U.S.A. because of their proximity to the Panama 
Canal. New airfields of great strategic importance have been built in 
Venezuela by Pan-American Airways, a naval mission was sent from 
the U.S.A., and Lend-lease aid for the supply of war material was 
- extended. In Colombia also aviation is progressing along strategic 
lines; the country is in the important strategic position of having a 
considerable coastline on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
Export-Import Bank has extended to Peru a credit of $10 million and 
a further loan of $29 million has been made for defence purposes. 
The navy has been trained by a U.S. mission since 1922. The traditional 
distrust of U.S. exploitation is gradually being broken down, a striking 
example of this being the visit of President Prado to Washington in 
May, and the signature of a trade treaty with the U.S.A. for the 
mobilization of Peruvian strategic resources, providing for the purchase 
by the U.S.A. of all Peru’s rubber and cotton surpluses. 

Bolivia broke off diplomatic relations with the Axis on Jan. 28. 
It was simultaneously announced that the Export-Import Bank had 
extended a loan of $25 million for road construction and other public 
works. She was allotted in December between $10 and $15 million 
under the Lend-lease Act, and a U.S. economic mission visited the 
country to supervise the improvement of her communications and of her 
agricultural, oil, and mineral production. Bolivia’s role as an ‘“‘arsenal’’ 
of the Western Hemisphere is part of a realistic foreign policy, and 
Bolivia hopes to rehabilitate her economy through her position as 
the only large-scale producer of minerals, since the loss of Far Eastern 
supplies. 

One of the most important defence points of the whole hemisphere is 
the Rio de la Plata estuary, and the U.S. therefore has a vital interest 
in building up Uruguay’s defences. A loan of $17 million has been 
made to begin work on the air base at Carrasco, near Montevideo, and 
on the aero-navai base at Laguna Negra. The first shipload of arma- 
ments, together with a military mission, arrived from the U.S.A. at 
the end of March, while a Passive Defence Bill was passed by Congress 
at the end of 1941 and a Passive Defence exercise held in Montevideo 
in March. Uruguay is particularly interested in the question of maritime 
transport and in the establishment of an effective American convoy 
system. The sinking of Uruguayan ships off the American coasts has 
caused great resentment in the country and an important step forward 
was taken on June 27 when it was announced that the U.S.A. was 
establishing a naval patrol in the Rio de la Plata, with Montevideo 
as a supply base. Conversations have also been taking place between 
Uruguay and Argentina for their joint defence of this vital a ed 

C..M. C. 
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IV. LonG-TERM RESOURCES 

IN the last number of the Bulletin, some data were assembled relating 
to the relative prices of factors of production in various countries, 
with the intention of throwing light on their more immediate prospects 
of specializing in one or other of the main divisions of economic 
activity. Here it is proposed to glance at some data bearing on the 
relative scarcity or abundance of the various factors of production, 
in the hope of gauging the more distant, long-run prospects of economic 
development. 

Table I below shows the amounts, per head of the total population 
of each of a number of countries, of certain resources—treserves of coal, 
potential water-power, reserves of iron ore, and area of arable land and 
of permanent meadow and pasture existing in 1938. It is necessary 
to make more or less serious reservations with regard to each of these 
sets of data. 

The ‘‘probable reserves” of coal (derived from the Statistical Y ear- 
book of the World Power Conference, 1936) are necessarily very tenta- 
tively estimated, being defined as all coal of economic value in seams 
of 30 centimetres or more in thickness at depths less than 1,200 metres, 
whether its existence has been definitely ascertained, or can only be 
reasonably assumed. The enormous figure for China is particularly 
suspect, but there is certainly reason to believe that that country’s 
coal resources are very great. 

The data of potential water-power available at normal minimum flow 
are derived from the U.S. Foreign Commerce Yearbook. In most cases, 
considerably more power than this could be obtained by damming 
rivers so as to spread their flow more evenly over the year, but this 
would obviously require a very large investment. It is noteworthy 
that, in most countries, the potential water-power available per head 
of the population is small compared with the energy obtained at present 
from coal and petroleum in the more advanced countries. If the coal 
used in the United Kingdom were converted into power at the rate 
usual in fairly efficient power-stations (though actually it must, on the 
average, be used somewhat less efficiently than this), it would, together 
with the petroleum used, serve to provide nearly one horse-power per 
head of the total population, while in America the power represented 
by the rate of consumption of these two fuels is not far short of two 
horse-power per head. It is only in the Belgian Congo, Canada, and 
New Zealand (among the countries listed) that the water-power 
available per head could provide energy on the American scale, and 
only in these, certain Latin American countries, and perhaps Nigeria, 
could it provide anything approaching the amount of energy per head 
used in Britain. 

The figures of iron ore reserves, which are derived from various 
sources, are even more doubtful than those of coal reserves, and suffer 
from the additional disadvantage that there is no uniformity of detini- 
tion. An attempt has been made to limit them to the ore which is 
probably commercially workable under conditions not far different 
from the present ones, which eliminates very large reserves of low- 
grade or not easily accessible ores in Britain, the United States, and 
other countries. Moreover, no allowance is made in the table for the 
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very great differences of quality and accessibility which occur even 
among the ores included. In general, however, the figures probably 
sive a fairly good general idea of how well or badly the various countries 
are endowed in this respect. 


TABLE I. RESOURCES OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


| Potential | | Permanent 
Probable Water Iron Avable | Meadow 
Coal | Power (at Ove Land, | and 
Country Reserves ordinary | Reserves 1938 | Pasture, 
(tons per | minimum (tons per | (hectares | 1938 
| flow: h.p. head) | per head) | (hectares 


| per head) per head) 
" 


30 0.11 0.3 
| (+ much 
low-grade) 
U.S.A. and Cuba 15,400 26 more than | 1.1 
100 
more than 
100 


United Kingdom ) 0.015 


U.S.S.R. 5,900 


Canada and 
Newfoundland 21,000 | 2. 350 
Australia 2,300 j more than 
37 
New Zealand 1,000 3 40 
South Africa 20,000 .23 600 


probably 
large 


S. Rhodesia 3,000 0.25 

Nigeria 15 0.65 ? 
selgian Congo 13.0 con- 

siderable 

Egypt } ? 0.05 probably 
large 


Argentina 0.42 some 
Brazil ? 0.9 180 
Chile 0.7 more than I 
Peru 0.9 some 


China 22,000? | 0.05 | about 2 
India 53 0.08 about 8 0.4 ? 
Japan 220 0.1 more than 1 0.1 0.05 


Bulgaria 0.25 ? 0.2? 0.63 ? 

Hungary 20 0.016 3+? 0.59 0.16 
Rumania 80 0.15 some 0.70 0.21 
Poland 2,600 0.04 1+? 0.54 0.18 
Yugoslavia 2.6 0.27 1+? 0.51 0.40 


It is unfortunate that the figures of arable land and (where available) 
permanent meadow and pasture per head of the population relate to 
resources actually developed in 1938, and not to potential resources, 
which it is impossible to fix without applying some highly arbitrary 
and probably misleading dividing-line. A great deal more of the United 
Kingdom, for instance, than was under the plough in 1938 could be 
converted into arable at least as well as some land which is under the 
plough in other countries with highly-protected agriculture or a dense 
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agricultural population. In some countries, too (China is an example), 
there is much land at present waste which could be turned into arable 
by the adoption of suitable methods. The statistics of land actually 
in use as arable and pasture, however, give some idea of the relative 
agricultural resources per head in different countries. 

The petroleum resources, which should be taken into account 
together with coal and water-power in judging the power-resources 
of the various countries, are omitted because statistics of petroleum 
reserves are probably more misleading even than statistics of iron-ore 
reserves. Petroleum is relatively difficult to find, occurs in relatively 
small pockets, and is being discovered continuously at a rapid rate— 
the amount of it already used in the United States far exceeds the 
earlier estimates of that country’s total reserves. It is not likely that 
the inclusion of petroleum would make a very marked difference to the 
relative positions as regards power of the countries listed in the table. 

The variation in amounts of the various resources per head is truly 
enormous. It can perhaps be shown best by expressing these amounts 
as index-numbers, putting as 100 for each resource dealt with, the 
amount per head in the “‘median’”’ country listed—i.e. the country 
which comes half way down a list arranged in either ascending or 
descending order of amount per head. This is done in Table IT. Some 
light can be thrown on the ultimately probable (and appropriate) 
division of function between manufacture and agriculture by comparing 
the figures in the first three columns with those in the last two, and the 
general level of all the figures relating to a particular country is also of 
interest. 

The countries in which the power and iron resources per head bear 
the highest ratio to the agricultural resources, and which are therefore 
likely, in the long run, to have a comparative advantage in manufac- 
ture, are the United Kingdom, the United States, South Africa, and 
(though this rests upon a probably exaggerated estimate of coal 
resources), China. Next in order, come the U.S.S.R., Canada, Poland, 
Brazil, and Japan, with, perhaps (though insufficient data are available 
for these), Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The countries in 
which the balance between agricultural and manufacturing advantages 
seems to be more or less even, according to this evidence, are Australia, 
New Zealand, Peru, and Egypt, and those in which the comparative 
advantage is most clearly for agriculture are Argentina, Chile, India, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

As to the general level of resources of all the kinds here considered 
per head of the population, it is clear that Canada, South Africa, 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Australia, and New Zealand rank highest— 
though here the omission of any allowance for climate, quality of land, 
and distance between resources is evident in the far too high place 
given to the U.S.S.R. At the other end of the scale come Japan, India, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and, probably, Egypt. In the realms 
both of manufacturing and agriculture, the countries which are highest 
in general order of resources per head have an advantage for these 
branches of production which need most capital and power, while those 
which stand lowest have the advantage in branches where labour costs 
form a high proportion of the whole. 

It must again be emphasized that the data set out here give cnly the 
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most general hint of the pattern of comparative advantage in the long 
run, omitting, as they do, any allowance for the quality and accessibility 
of resources and for climate. They must be regarded as illustrating the 
physical basis of comparative advantage rather than demonstrating the 
positions of individual countries. Nevertheless, the broadest of the 


TasLeE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF RESOURCES PER HEAD IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES! 





| Pasture 

Arable | and 
Land | Meadow 
(1938) | (1938) 


Probable | Potential | Iron Ore 

Country Coal | Water | Reserves 
Reserves Power | 

| 





150+? 


United Kingdom 925 | 4 
500+? 


21 | 43 
U.S.A. and Cuba 3,850 65 


le Bi 


270 | 330 





U.S.S.R. 1,472 100 500+ 





Canada and 
Newfoundland 5,250 | 1,750 
Australia 575 | | 185+? 
New Zealand 250 200 
South Africa 5,000 | 5 3,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





S. Rhodesia 750 | probably 
large 
? 





Nigeria f 
Belgian Congo con- 
| siderable 
Egypt ? probably 
large 











Argentine | i some é 1,400 
Brazil 900 > ? 

Chile 5+? : 343 
Peru 35 | some | 143 








China | 5,500 about 10 
India 13 about 40 
Japan 55 5 5+? 





Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Rumania 20 
Poland 650 

Yugoslavia 1 | 67 


negligible 
5 








particular conclusions derivable from’them must be allowed some 
validity, especially as they are in accordance with indications brought 
out from other data in earlier articles of this series. 

What is clear from all these articles together is that the tendency 
towards the development of manufacturing in many countries outside 
the established centres of industry is likely to be strong, quite apart 
from any special encouragement which may be given to this develop- 
ment by governments or by the special needs of war. The countries 
which appear most likely to advance further in this direction are 
Canada (which has already gone far), Australia, and South Africa, 
which may well go the farthest of all, and is, in fact, perhaps the most 
likely of all countries outside Europe and North America to become a 
major centre of heavy industry. The countries of Latin America are 
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less well placed for industrial development, though, by making use of 
their relatively plentiful water-power they may well go a considerable 
way in that direction, Brazil, with its great deposits of iron ore, 
perhaps playing a leading part. India is not well equipped by nature for 
great industrial development, but the continually increasing pressure of 
population on the land is nevertheless likely to stimulate a considerable 
advance. China, under the stimulus of the same pressure, even if the 
size of her coal reserves has been greatly over-estimated, seems to 
possess much better prospects of becoming a great manufacturing 
nation, if only the conditions of political stability essential to such a 
development can be achieved. 

One thing, at all events, can be stated with great confidence—namely, 
that only by paying attention to the comparative advantages of various 
areas for various industries (a task made very difficult at present by 
lack of data and an amazing lack of previous work) can any real light 
be thrown on the directions of development which are probable as well 
as on those which are desirable. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JULY 2 


MR. CHURCHILL, replying to the debate in Parliament on July 2, 
pointed out what a remarkable example it had been of the unbridled 
freedom of their Parliamentary institutions. Everything that could 
be thought of had been used to weaken confidence in the Government 
and to make the Army distrust the backing it was getting, and all this 
was poured out by radio and cable to all parts of the world. 

He next pointed out that it was not true to represent the Libyan 
offensive of November, 1941 as a failure. The enemy was driven back 
400 miles and 10,000 Germans were taken prisoner. But now, the 
misfortunes of the last fortnight had completely transformed the 
situation not only in that theatre but throughout the Mediterranean. 
They had lost 50,000 men, by far the larger proportion of them 
prisoners, a great mass of material, and large quantities of stores, which 
fell into the enemy’s hands. ‘The evil effects of these events in Turkey, 
Spain, France, and French North Africa’, he said, “cannot yet be 
measured.”” He went on: 

“The fall of Tobruk with its garrison of about 25,000 men in a single 
day was utterly unexpected. Not only was it unexpected by the House 
and the public at large, but by the War Cabinet, the Chiefs of Stati, 
and the General Staff of the Army. It was also unexpected by Gen. 
Auchinleck and the Higher Command in the Middle East.... It was 
hoped that we would hold the very strong frontier position which had 
been built up by the Germans and improved by ourselves from Sollum 
to Halfaya Pass, from Capuzzo to Fort Maddalena. From this position 
our newly-built railroad ran backwards at right angles, and we were 
no longer formed to a flank with our backs to the sea, as we had been 
in the earlier stages of the new Libyan battle. Gen. Auchinleck expected 
to maintain these positions until the powerful reinforcements which 
were approaching, and have in part arrived, enabled him to make a 
much stronger bid to seize the initiative for a counter-offensive.”’ 

The decision to hold Tobruk was taken by Gen. Auchinleck, but the 
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War Cabinet and its advisers thoroughly agreed with him beforehand. 
The decision to surrender “‘was taken to the best of my knowledge by 
the commander of the fortress, and certainly it was most unexpected 
to the Higher Command in the Middle East’’. 

When he left for America on June 17 the situation was one with which 
they had no reason to be discontented. Their resources were much 
larger than the enemy’s, and so were their approaching reinforcements, 
and “it was only gradually that the very grievous disproportionate 
losses which our armour sustained in the fighting round and south of 
Knightsbridge became apparent”. He then said how greatly shocked 
he had been on June 21 to hear that Tobruk had fallen, and pointed out 
that it was an aggravation in the days that followed to read distorted 
accounts of the feeling in Britain and the House of Commons. He 
indicated the extent to which Press reports and headlines could mis- 
represent the real feeling of responsible people in Great Britain, and 
said that the fact that rumours coming from home about a political 
crisis did not prejudice the work he had to do was “due solely to the 
fact that our American friends are not fair-weather friends’. 

After saying that his conversations with President Roosevelt ‘‘were 
concerned with nothing, or almost nothing, but the movement of 
troops, ships, guns, and aircraft and with the measures to be taken to 
combat the losses at sea’, he referred to the American shipbuilding 
programme, saying they were building in 1942 about 4 times as much 
gross tonnage—not dead weight—as was being built in the U.K., 
and he was assured they would launch between 8 and 10 times as 
much as the U.K. in 1943. Shipping losses had been very heavy 
lately, and the bulk had been on the eastern shores of America. 


Turning to the Libyan battle, he said that in its opening stages 
they were defeated under conditions which gave a good and reasonable 
expectation of success. The regathering and reinforcement of the 
Army was considered a necessary reason for delay in the offensive 
it was desired to begin, but this delay helped the enemy also. He 
described the Axis attacks on Malta, saying: ‘“There has never been 
any case in this war of a successful defence against a superior air 
power being made by aircraft which have only 2 or 3 airfields to work 
from. Malta is the first exception. At one time they were worn down 
to no more than a dozen fighters, yet . . . they maintained an unbroken 
resistance. We continued to reinforce them from the Western 
Mediterranean as well as from Egypt by repeated operations of 
difficulty and hazard, and maintained a continuous stream of Spitfire 
aircraft in order to keep them alive in spite of the enormous wastage, 
not only in the air, but also in the limited airfields on the ground. As 
part of this, hundreds of fighter aircraft have been flown in from 
aircraft carriers of the Royal Navy and we were assisted by the U.S. 
Navy, whose carrier Wasp rendered notable service on more than 
one occasion.”” Malta lived through the bombardment until at last, 
at the beginning of May, the bulk of the German aircraft had to be 
withdrawn for the Russian front. Malta was now stronger in aircraft 
than ever before, but while the assault was at its height she could do 
practically nothing to impede the sending of Axis reinforcements to 
Libya. However, the armies drew up in the desert in the middle of 
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May about 100,000 a side. They had 100,000, the Axis 90,000, of whom 
50,000 were Germans. They had a superiority in the number of tanks 
of perhaps 7 to 5, and in artillery of nearly 8 to 5, and included in them 
were several regiments of the latest form of howitzer which threw 
a 55-pound shell 20,000 yards. It was not true, therefore, that they 
had to face 50-pounder guns with only 25-pounders. The 25-pounder, 
however, was one of the finest guns in Europe, and a perfectly new 
weapon. It was true that the enemy, by the tactical uses which he made 
of his 88 mm. anti-aircraft gun and his anti-tank weapons, gained a 
decided advantage. But this became apparent only as the battle 
proceeded. 

The British forces enjoyed throughout the battle, and to-day, 
superiority in the air. Dive-bombers played a prominent part at Bir 
Hakeim and Tobruk, but it was not true that they should be regarded 
as a decisive or even as a massive factor in this battle. 

Dealing with Rommel’s attack, he said very heavy losses were 
sustained by both sides, but the enemy held tenaciously to the inroad 
he had made, and ‘‘we were so mauled in the struggle that no effective 
counter-stroke could be delivered”’. 

He then referred to the abortive attack of June 4 and to the struggle 
which surged round Bir Hakeim for 8 or 9 days, with the successful 
withdrawal, “though with heavy losses. This was a turning-point 
in the battle, which went on for another 5 days on conditions of 
equality. But on June 13 there came a change; of 300 tanks which 
went into action only 70 remained at nightfall, without any correspond- 
ing loss to the enemy’. He did not know, he said, what actually 
happened in the fighting that day; he could only give the facts, and it 
was for the House to decide whether these facts resulted from the 
faulty central direction of the war, or whether they resulted from the 
terrible hazards and unforeseeable accidents of battle. 

The battlefield passed into the hands of the enemy, and his wounded 
tanks could be repaired; many evil consequences followed—the 
withdrawal from Gazala, the decision to hold Tobruk together with the 
Halfaya-Sollum-Capuzzo-Maddalena line, and then the fall of Tobruk. 
This entailed withdrawal to the Mersa Matruh position, which placed 
125 miles of waterless desert between the 8th Army and its foes. Most 
authorities expected that 10 days or a fortnight would be gained by 
this, but on the 5th day, June 26, Rommel presented himself with his 
armoured and motorized forces in front of this new position. Battle 
was joined next day, and the whole Army, which had been heavily 
reinforced with new and fresh troops, was engaged all together at 
one time. Although very heavy damage was inflicted on the enemy 
the advance of the German Light Division together with the remainder 
of the Panzer Corps, 100 to 150 heavily armed tanks, led to a further 
retirement owing to the destruction of their armour. Very con- 
siderable reinforcements had reached the Army or were approaching, 
and while he supposed he ought not to say they would hold Egypt, he 
would go as far as to say they did not regard the struggle as in any 
way decided. 


After a warm tribute to the New Zealand Division, which was fighting 
hard at that moment, he emphasized that the failure so far of the 
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Army was not due to any conscious or wilful grudging of reinforce- 
ments in men or material. Some of the Australians had to go home, 
owing to the Japanese threat, and some British units had to go to India, 
others there staying, instead of leaving for the Middle East, but 
during the last 2 years, apart altogether from reinforcements to other 
theatres, there had gone to the Middle East from Great Britain, from 
the Empire and, to a lesser extent, from the United States, 950,000 
men, 4,500 tanks, 6,000 aircraft, nearly 5,000 guns, 50,000 machine 
guns, and over 100,000 mechanical vehicles, and this had been done 
ina period when for a large part of the time they were threatened with 
invasion, and for the rest of it were sending large supplies to Russia. 

He next dealt with the question of tanks. When what he might 
call the Belisha period ended they were left with some 250 armoured 
vehicles, very few of which carried even a 2-pounder gun. Most of 
these were lost in France. After the war began the designs were settled 
and orders on a large scale were placed by Mr. Hore-Belisha. For more 
than a year the threat of invasion hung over them, and there was no 
time to make improvements at the expense of supply; they had to 
concentrate upon numbers. When the first tanks came out they had 
grievous defects, the correction of which caused delay, and this would 
have been avoided if the preliminary experiments on the scale of 
12 ins. to the foot—full scale—had been carried out earlier. Normally, 
production of tanks was not started on a large scale till exhaustive 
tests of the first models had been made, but they had never been able 
to indulge in the luxury of that precise process—they had to take it 
straight off the drawing board and go into full production. Here he 
was dealing with the Matildas, Cruisers, and Valentines, he said, and 
it would be wrong to write them off as useless; they were to-day of 
real value, and in Russia the Valentine was highly rated. They had 
sent over 2,000 tanks to Russia. 

The A22, the Churchill tank, was designed as the result of a meeting 
he had called in June, 1940, and a later and faster tank about a year 
later, but neither of these had yet been in use against the enemy. He 
sent the earliest 2 that were made out to Egypt to be tested and made 
desert-worthy, but none had yet reached a stage where it could be 
employed at that distance. It took about 6 months to get a tank or 
gun into the hands of the troops there. 

As to dive-bombers and transport ’planes, he pointed out that they 
could not judge whether they ought to have had dive-bombers at any 
particular date without also considering what they would have had to 
give up if they had had them. The leading men in the Air Force, who 
thought little of dive-bombers, were responsible for the fact that 
they had the 8-gun fighter which destroyed so many Ju. 87s in the 
Battle of Britain and warded off invasion. The Army wished to have 
them, however, and nearly 2 years earlier orders had been placed for 
them, but they had not come to hand in any number yet. Against 
ships at sea the dive-bomber seemed to him to be a still more dangerous 
weapon. 

As to transport aircraft, if they had built 1,000 of them, it would 
have cut off their already far from adequate bomber force. He thought 
it was a very great mistake to disparage the bomber effort against 
Germany—it was one of the most powerful means they had of carrying 
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on an offensive war. London received sympathy when the blitz was 
on, but Cologne got nothing from the civilized world except ‘Serves 
them right’. In addition, the Germans knew that this attack was 
going to get stronger until, as he believed, it would play a great and 
perfectly definite part in abridging the course of the war, in taking the 
strain off Russia, and in reducing the building of submarines and 
other weapons. 


Returning to Libya, he said that before the battle began he urged 
General Auchinleck to take the command himself, but the General 
gave him various good reasons for not doing so, and General Ritchie 
fought the battle. On June 25 General Auchinleck assumed the 
command himself, and the Government at once approved his decision 
and assured him of their confidence. It was essential that Generals 
should have a strong Government behind them—they would not run 
risks unless they felt they need not look over their shoulders or worry 
about what was happening at home. 

Taking a wider survey, he had never shared the view that the war 
would end in 1942, and there was no reason to suppose that it would 
stop when the final result had become obvious. But despite the losses 
in Asia and elsewhere and the sinkings at sea, ‘I affirm with confidence,” 
he said, ‘‘that the general strength and prospects of the United Nations 
have greatly improved since the turn of the year . . . the outstanding 
feature is, of course, the steady resistance of Russia.... I make 
no forecast of the future. All I know is that the Russians have surprised 
Hitler before and I believe they will surprise him again. Anyhow, 
whatever happens, they will fight on to death or victory.’’ The second 
great fact was the growth of Allied air power, which was proceeding 
with immense rapidity. For the past 6 months the convoys to the 
East had grown, and every month some 50,000 men with the best 
equipment had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. That this should have 
been done so far without loss constituted ‘‘an achievement prodigious 
and unexampled in history’. As these Armies went round the Cape the 
Government decided where they should go; in March they had been 
deeply anxious about India, and now “‘a far larger Army, British and 
Indian, stands in India under the command of General Wavell than 
ever before in the history of the British connection”’, while Ceylon was 
now strongly defended. The improvement in the position of Australia 
and India had been effected in the main by the brilliant victories gained 
by the U.S.A. in the Coral Sea and at Midway. The 5 Japanese aircraft 
carriers which came into the Bay of Bengal at the beginning of April 
were now at the bottom of the sea. Superb acts of devotion had been 
performed by American airmen. From some of their successful attacks 
on the Japanese aircraft only 1 aircraft returned cut of 10; in others 
the loss was more than half, but the work had been done, and the 
position in the Pacific definitely altered in their favour. 


After pointing out that much harm had been done abroad by the 
2 days’ debate in May—only the hostile speeches were reported 
abroad—he referred to the agitation to deprive him of the function he 
exercised in the general conduct of the War. Under the existing 
arrangement he supervised the activities of the three Chiefs of the 
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Staff, whether as Prime Minister or Defence Minister. “I work 
myself’, he went on, “under the supervision and control of the War 
Cabinet, to whom all important matters are referred and whom I have 
to carry with me in all major decisions. Nearly all my work has been 
done in writing, and a complete record exists of all the directions I 
have given, the inquiries I have made, and the telegrams I have 
drafted. I shall be perfectly content to be judged by them.”’ 
Parliament had the right to dismiss him when it pleased. What 
it had no right to do was to ask him to bear responsibilities without 
the power of action, and ‘“‘clamped on each side by strong men’’. It 
was proposed that he should be stripped of his responsibilities for 
defence “in order that some military figure or some other unnamed 
personage should assume the general conduct of the war, that he 
should have complete control of the Armed Forces, that he should be 
the Chief of the Chiefs of the Staff, that he should nominate or dismiss 
the generals or the admirals, that he should always be ready to resign, 
that is to say, to match himself against his political colleagues . . . if 
he did not get all he wanted, that he should have under him a Royal 
Duke as C.-in-C. of the Army, and finally, I presume, though this 
was not mentioned, that this unnamed personage should find an 
appendage in the Prime Minister to make the necessary explanations, 
excuses, and apologies to Parliament when things go wrong”’. That 
was, at any rate, a policy, but it was a system very different from 
the Parliamentary one, and he for one would take no part in it. As 
for the proviso that the new personage should be subject to the War 
Cabinet, he said, “‘subject to the War Cabinet against which this 


all-powerful potentate is not to hesitate to resign on every occasion 
if he could not get his way’’, and he repeated that he did not think 
that was a plan which would commend itself to Parliament. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was only slight, but on two or 
three occasions some bombers penetrated into the Midlands. On 
June 24 night, when some damage was done in several places in that 
area (stated by Germany to include Birmingham), 5 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed. Norwich also had another raid on June 26 night, when 
3 aircraft were destroyed, and on June 28 night some damage and 
casualties were caused at Weston-super-Mare, where 2 raiders were 
shot down. 

The heaviest raids on German objectives were those on Emden, 
(June 22 night), Bremen (June 25, 27, and 29 and July 2 nights), and 
St. Nazaire U-boat base (June 24 and 28 nights). The first attack on 
Bremen was made by over 1,000 bombers, and carried through in 75 
minutes. Heavy cloud prevented the results being observed. The raid 
of July 2 night was also made by a powerful force, which dropped all its 
bombs on the target in 30 minutes. On the first night of these attacks 
raids were also made on many airfields in Holland and France, and 52 
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aircraft failed to return. After the July 2 attack 13 bombers were 
missing. Other objectives bombed frequently were airfields and rail- 
ways in the Low Countries and France. Dunkirk docks, shipping 
off the French and Dutch coasts, Havre, Cherbourg, Boulogne, and 
Hazebrouck, and a number of airfields in Holland during daylight on 
July 4. Six U.S. air crews flying Bostons took part in this attack, 
in which direct hits were scored on buildings and other targets at 
Hammstede, Alkmaar, and Valkenburg. 3 aircraft were lost, 2 of them 
American. 

A review of operations in June showed that in ‘‘intruder”’ raids 12 
German bombers were destroyed at their bases and many others 
damaged; while many ships and railways were also hit. Day fighters 
shot down 37 German aircraft over France and the Low Countries and 
6 over the British coast, while night fighters destroyed 28, making 83 in 
all. 69 British fighters were lost, but 5 pilots were saved. Since the war 
began 4,408 enemy aircraft have been destroyed in daylight by British 
fighters up to June 30. 

The Germans reported successful attacks on military objectives in 
the U.K. and described the raids on Germany as aimed mainly at the 
civilian population. They claimed the destruction of 200 British air- 
craft between June 17 and 26, with the loss of only 37 German. In the 
Atlantic the sinking of 14 merchant ships in 2 days was announced by 
Hitler’s H.Q. on June 30, and on July 5 it was claimed that bombers 
and U-boats had the previous day sunk 5 and damaged 10 laden 
vessels between Spitzbergen and North Cape. 


American Waters. On June 23 the U.S. Navy Dept. stated that in 
the 12 days June 3-14, 13 Allied vessels had been sunk in the Caribbean 
by U-boats, and on June 30 the Germans claimed the sinking of 14 
cargo vessels in 2 days, some of them laden with material for Africa. 
On July 3 the U.S. steamer San Pablo was torpedoed and sunk while 
unloading at Limon, Costa Rica. Several other losses were reported, 
including that of 2 Mexican tankers in the Gulf of Mexico. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Germans claimed the capture of Sevastopol on July 1, and on 
July 3 the Russians announced that the city had been evacuated. They 
stated that in the last 25 days of the German attack 150,000 casualties 
were inflicted on the enemy, and that over 250 tanks, 300 aircraft, and 
250 guns had been put out of action. The Russian losses since June 7 
were 11,385 killed, 21,099 wounded, and 8,300 missing. On June 29 the 
Germans claimed that since June 7, in forcing their way across the 
Chernaya valley, they had taken over 13,000 prisoners, and captured 
or destroyed 221 guns and 462 mortars. 

On the Kharkov front fresh German attacks began on June 22, 
and were pressed home with heavy concentrations of tanks supported 
by dive-bombers on a narrow front in the direction of Kupyansk (a rail 
junction 60 miles E.S.E. of Kharkov). By June 24, despite very heavy 
losses, the Germans had reached Kupyansk, depriving the Russians of 
a railway running northwards from the Donetz Basin roughly parallel 
with the main line from Rostov to Voronezh and Moscow. The offensive 
was accompanied by mass air attacks, and the Russians stated (June 
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27) that in one sector 31 air battles had taken place in one day, in 
which 51 German aircraft were destroyed. 

On June 28 a German offensive was launched in the Kursk area, and 
on July 2 another, north-east of Kharkov, in the Byelgorod and Vol- 
chansk regions. Both these attacks were made with very great violence, 
the Germans throwing in hundreds of tanks, regardless of loss. The 
Kursk attack began with groups of 50 and 75 tanks advancing, but 53 
of these were disabled by the Russians the first day. The Germans then 
used them in hundreds (Russian report of June 30) and pierced the 
Russian line at several points, but the infantry who followed up 
through the gaps were checked successfully by the Russian infantry. 
On June 30 alone the Russians claimed to have destroyed 150 tanks 
and on July 2 they said the enemy attacks had definitely weakened 
after 4 days’ tank battles in which over 200 tanks were put out of 
action, and at least 150 German aircraft destroyed. By July 3, 
however, the onslaught had been renewed with even greater violence. 
The Russians reported that over 1,000 tanks formed the spearhead of 
the attack, the weight of which they described as unprecedented in the 
War. 

Stockholm reports stated (July .2) that 2 Nazi airfleets were taking 
part, which meant nearly 3,000 first line ‘planes in action, with a third 
coming from the Crimea. 

On July 4 heavy Russian tanks (the Klim Voroshilov, of over 40 
tons) broke up a German force which had succeeded in landing on the 
eastern bank of a river, unnamed, not far west of Voronezh, the main 
objective of the Kursk thrust. (The Don River runs about 5 miles 
west of Voronezh, which is on a tributary.) The Russians were forced 
to withdraw from a number of places in order to avoid encirclement. 

The attack farther south is in the two directions, north-east from 

3velgorod towards Korocha and Stary Oskol (on the Oskol River) and 
due east from Volchansk towards Valuiki. 

The heaviest drive is towards Valuiki, a junction 40 miles N.E. of 
Kupyansk, and the Russian problem is how to keep apart the two 
German spearheads there and in the Voronezh direction (the thrust 
N.E. from Byelgorod towards Stary Oskol appears to be intended to 
support the southern prong of the Kursk offensive aimed at Voronezh). 

The Germans claimed on July 5 to have penetrated the Russian 
positions between Kursk and Kharkov and to have reached the Don 
River on a broad front, presumably near Voronezh. The same day 
German tanks were stated to have stormed crossings of the Oskol 
River, presumably south of Stary Oskol, i.e. somewhere between there 
and Valuiki. On July 6 the Russians launched an attack north of Orel, 
which the Germans claimed to have repulsed with heavy loss. 

In the north the Germans claimed the recapture of Tikhvin and Kholm 
(June 25). In the Volkhov area they stated (June 28) that the Russian 
forces who in February had crossed Lake Volkhov, creating a pocket 
in the German lines, had now been wiped out, and 32,759 prisoners, 
649 guns, 171 tanks, etc., captured, while the Russian losses in killed 
and wounded were many times the number of prisoners. On June 29 
the Russians denied this, stating that, in fact, the German losses 
numbered 30,000, while their own were about 10,000 killed and 10,000 
missing. 
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On July 2 the ‘Ceediaias issued figures of their losses to date in the 
Russian campaign, i.e. 261,612 killed, and 65,730 missing. In the 5 
winter months they had lost 88,977 killed and 26,319 missing, and in 
May and June 20,331 killed and 6,077 missing. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: for the week ended 
June 27, 384 German and 171 Russian, and for the week ended July 4, 
380 German and 187 Russian. The Germans claimed heavy destruction 
of Russian ’planes on certain days, e.g. on June 22 100 Russian, for the 
loss of only 5 German, on June 24, 71 Russian and 7 German, and on 
June 26 48 Russian, and no German. On July 5 they reported the 
shooting down of 51 Russian aircraft in air combat with no mention 
of their own losses. 

At sea the Russians reported (June 24) the sinking of a large trans- 
port in the Barents Sea, and the Germans claimed (June 25) the 
sinking of 2 merchant ships in Kola Bay, and the sinking of a destroyer 
in the Black Sea (June 27). On July 2 it was stated in Moscow that at 
Murmansk the work of unloading supplies had tripled in the past 
6 months. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Attacks on Malta were maintained, but not on a very heavy scale; 
on some days, however, as many as 7 raiders were destroyed, and the 
total confirmed as shot down in the 2 weeks was 62, with many others 
seriously damaged. British losses are believed to have been slight, 
but the Germans claimed many shot down in air combat, e.g. on July 2 


11 British with no loss to themselves, and on July 5 14, with no 
mention of their own loss. 

The R.A.F. bombed targets’in Greece and Crete, and torpedo air- 
craft hit a ship in a convoy off Palermo on June 22, and scored several 
hits on 2 supply ships and an escorting destroyer next day off Cape 
Spartivento. On June 24 night a convoy off Taranto was bombed, 
and on June 26 it was announced that submarines had sunk 2 large 
and one medium-sized vessel on their way to Libya. On June 29 the loss of 
the destroyer Nestor on June 15 was announced, and on July 3 that 
of the cruiser Hermione and the destroyers Beduin, Hasty, Grove, 
Airedale, and Kujawiak (Polish) in convoy actions recently. The 
Germans stated the same day that during June 2 cruisers, 7 destroyers, 
2 submarines, 11 E-boats, a submarine-chaser, 7 escort vessels, and an 
AA ship had been sunk, and 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, and other craft 
damaged. 

On June 29 3 Axis aircraft approached Gibraltar, but were driven 
off, and no damage was caused. On July 2 the Germans reported that 
Haifa had been bombed “with good effect’’ the previous day. Actually 
the damage done was slight. 

On July 1, H.Q. U.S. Naval Forces in Europe announced that the 
carrier Wasp had recently taken many aircraft to Malta without loss. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Rommel exploited his success to the full during the last week of 
June, pushing forward with great rapidity, and as early as June 25 it 
was announced in Cairo that Sollum and Sidi Omar had been evacuated. 
The same day the Germans claimed to have reached Sidi Barrani, after 
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capturing Capuzzo, Sollum, and the Halfaya Pass. They were reported 
to be moving east in 3 main columns, crossing the Egyptian frontier 
between Maddalena and Sidi Omar. By June 26 evening they were not 
far from Mersa Matruh and claimed to have stormed it early on June 
99, taking 6,000 prisoners and large quantities of material and stores. 
On June 30 they claimed to have reached the coast beyond Fuka and 
to be near El Daba. So far there had been no fighting on a large scale, 
the British forces confining themselves to covering actions and to 
sudden local attacks by mobile columns and “‘battle groups”’ in order 
to harass the enemy and slow down his advance. In this a very 
important part was played by the Air Force, which maintained a 
continuous offensive, stated at the end of the month to be growing 
daily in vigour and intensity. Its principal targets at first were trans- 
port columns, lorried troops, and lines of communication in general, but 
after 3 days of concentrated bombing it turned its attention on June 27 
to the ground forces close to the battlefield. Throughout the period, 
however, raids on the ports and the principal enemy airfields were also 
maintained without intermission; on the nights of June 26, 27, 28, and 
29 heavy attacks were made on Tobruk and on objectives in the area 
of Mersa Mutruh, in which the U.S. Army Air Corps participated, and 
in several raids on Benghazi, Sidi Barrani, and Derna. South African 
air crews took a prominent part. On June 30 it was stated that up to 
the previous day 96 Axis aircraft had been destroyed by the R.A.F. in 
June, not counting those bombed on the ground or destroyed by A.A. 
fire. 

At dawn on July 1 a major battle began east of El Daba, when a 
huge Axis column of over 3,000 tanks and lorries, etc., comprising the 
whole of Rommel’s armoured forces, moved on the southern sector of 
the British positions at El Alamein. It was at this place, at the base of 
Arabs Gulf, that General Auchinleck decided to make a stand, on a 
line running south to the Qattara depression, and in an Order of the 
Day he stated that “‘the situation calls for a supreme effort on the part 
of all of us. We are fighting the battle of Egypt—a battle in which the 
enemy must be destroyed. Until he cracks the enemy must be given no 
rest. The battle will not be over until we have defeated him—and 
defeat him we will’. 

The results of that day’s fighting were described as “not unfavour- 
able’. A temporary break through had been made at one point, but 
before the end of the day the enemy had been driven out. In the 
afternoon of July 2 Rommel attacked El Alamein, and the Allies at 
once struck at his right flank and rear. Late that evening the enemy 
withdrew, leaving the El Alamein positions intact. They had been 
stoutly defended by the Ist South African Division. The next day 
another very heavy onslaught was made, the Axis air forces co-operat- 
ing on an unprecedented scale. A number of Axis tanks were disabled 
and 40 guns and 600 prisoners captured by the New Zealand Division. 
Of 15 Stukas which dive-bombed El Alamein 13 were shot down and 1 
badly damaged by a new South African squadron, without loss to 
themselves, and that day 28 enemy ‘planes were disposed of. 

By July 3 the enemy attacks had lost some of their force; the troops 
were tired, and the initiative passed to the Allies. All July 4 and 5 the 
British and New Zealand forces attacked, and the R.A.F., S.A.A.F., 
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and the U.S. Air Corps kept up a continuous series of raids on the enemy 
troops in the battlefield, sometimes only a few hundred yards from the 
British positions. On July 4 Axis tanks on a ridge south of El Alamein 
running east and west, were forced to withdraw owing to losses, and 
Allied aircraft, Naval aircraft participating, made a very heavy attack 
on a concentration of some 3,500 enemy vehicles of all sorts south of 
E] Alamein and destroyed hundreds of lorries and trucks. 

Some of the most successful Allied attacks were made at night, and 
in one sector a strong point on the left flank of the British positions 
was captured. Meanwhile the air forces maintained their offensive, and 
on July 5 shot down 6 Axis ’planes and destroyed at least 14 at E| 
Daba airfield. 

On July 2 a communiqué regarding the activities of the air forces 
stated that South African pilots, flying Boston aircraft, had not lost one 
since the Axis attack began on May 27, while U.S. air crews flying big 
American bombers had not had one ’plane damaged, though they 
had been bombing ports and airfields every day. 

The number of Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed during the period 
was 101. British losses, including those in the Mediterranean Area, 
were 81. 

The Germans claimed the sinking of a gunboat and 6 small transports 
at Tobruk (June 23), and of a transport of 13,000 tons off Alexandria 
(July 1) and an ammunition ship off Port Said (July 2) by a U-boat. 
They also made large claims of the destruction of British aircraft in 
air combat, e.g. on June 27, 43 shot down by German fighters, on July 4 
28, and on July 5, 19. The Italians reported the loss of 2 generals, 
killed on June 26. Alexandria was raided on the nights of June 29 and 
July 1 and 4, and the Germans reported other raids, and on Port Said 
also. Over Alexandria, on July 4, 5 raiders were destroyed. 


PACIFIC AREA 


The air attacks on Lae and Salamaua were maintained nearly every 


day, and heavy raids were also made on Dilli, Tulagi, Bougainville, 
Atamboea, Rabaul, Kupang, and Haleta (Solomon Islands). Kendari, 


in the Celebes, was also bombed on June 30 and scores of Japanese 


aircraft were believed to have been destroyed. Enemy attacks on 
Port Moresby were frequent, but the raiders were in each case inter- 
cepted and many of them destroyed or damaged. 

On June 29 the U.S. Navy announced a raid on Wake Island, with 
hits on the airfield and other objectives. The same day Admiral 
Nimitz stated that the results of the Midway battle could now be 
confirmed as including 4 Japanese carriers sunk, 2, and probably 3, 
battleships damaged, 2 heavy cruisers sunk (probably the Mogami 
and Mikuma, of 8,500 tons) and 3 damaged, 1 light cruiser damaged, 
3 destroyers sunk and 1 probably, and 4 transports or cargo vessels 
damaged, 1 or 2 of which were probably sunk. The aircraft lost in the 
carriers probably numbered 275. 

In the Aleutian Islands the U.S. Navy reported (July 4) raids on 
shipping off Agattu, 35 miles S.E. of Attu, and stated that Kiska was 
bombed on June 18, 21, 25, 26, and 28 and on July 3; also that on 
July 4 a submarine had sunk 2 destroyers and set another on fire at 
Kiska, and had sunk a third destroyer at Agattu. 
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On June 25 H.Q. in Melbourne reported that a Russian cargo ship 
had been shelled by a Japanese submarine in May off the east coast 
of Australia. The steamer returned the fire and forced the submarine 
to submerge. On June 26 Moscow radio stated that the Angarstroi had 
been sunk near the Japanese coast “apparently’’ by a submarine. 
She was stopped by a warship 130 miles off the coast and directed 
to a Japanese port for examination, and was then told what course to 
take for her home port. On the night of May 1 she was torpedoed. 
Two Japanese submarines surfaced and accompanied the crew in their 
boats to a Soviet vessel which took them on board. 

On July 1 Melbourne announced that on the night of June 28 a 
commando had made a surprise attack on Salamaua and inflicted 
heavy casualties on the Japanese garrison, at the cost of 2men wounded. 
On July 5 the loss of the Portuguese steamer Sado off Shanghai was 
announced. 


Sino-Japanese War. Heavy fighting continued for possession of 
the railway between Kiangsi and Chekiang and for strategic points in 
the former province. On June 24 the Chinese captured Kweiki, due east 
of Nanchang, at the point of the western claw of the Japanese pincers. 
The battle swayed to and fro in east and south Kiangsi, the Chinese 
recovering some points one day and losing them the next. They 
fought their way into Nancheng (90 miles S.S.E. of Nanchang) at 
the end of June, but were almost immediately turned out, but continued 
to fight in the suburbs. On July 1 the Japanese crossed the Sin River, 
and entered Yukiang, north-west of Kweiki, and next day captured 
Ihwang, south-east of Nanchang, the Kiangsi capital, but were 
turned out by the Chinese within 36 hours. The Chinese also retook 
Sankiangkow, on the Kan River, south of Nanchang, and on July 6 
reported that they were continuing their offensive and had driven the 
Japanese northward towards Tsungjen. 

The Japanese reported progress in their advance to gain control of 
the railway to Chekiang, and on July 2 said their forces had completed a 
converging movement on Hengfang, which they had occupied. But on 
July 6 the Chinese stated they had counter-attacked and blocked the 
advance of the enemy south of Linchwan and Huwan, and had 
defeated a Japanese column near Tsungjen. 

On the Shansi-Honan border severe fighting continued in the 
Taiheng Mts. and here too the Chinese claimed some successes, 
especially against enemy columns attacking Linchi. In S.E. Shansi 
near the south-west border of Hopei province they recaptured Linhsien 
on June 23, and claimed to have surrounded the Japanese in the 
mountains south of the city. 

In West Suiyuan the Japanese announced (July 2) the launching 
of an attack on the 50th Chinese Army, and the capture of Wuchen, 
but on July 5 the Chinese reported a successful action after which 
Wuchen was recovered. 

The A.V.G. announced on June 25 that they had recently bombed 
Hankow, and sank a gunboat and 3 river transports. They also raided 
Hengyang, south of Changsha. OnJuly 1 Chinese aircraft made a heavy 
raid on targets at Hankow and Yoyang (in North Hunan) without loss, 
and on July 6 the U.S. Army Air Force (formerly the A.V.G.) stated 
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that they had bombed Hankow on July 1, Nanchang on July 2, ang 
Canton on July 4. They destroyed 6 Japanese fighters, without loss 
and unofficial reports added that they destroyed 25 or more aircraft 
on the ground. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

R.A.F. attacks on Akyab were kept up with great regularity, 2 raids 
being made on some days, and these all without loss. By July 6 it was 
believed that the airfield and the port installations had been so damaged 
as to be quite unserviceable for a considerable time. Magwe was als 
bombed, and Kwason (50 miles north of Akyab) the latter 3 times on 
July 3 and 4. On July 2 the Japanese were reported to be moving 
slowly northward from Akyab and to have retired down the Upper 
Chindwin to Kalewa. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 
June 25.—Diplomatic relations opened with.U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
July 2.—The King, in a speech in Parliament, reaffirmed his coun- 
try’s policy of neutrality, ‘‘provided Afghanistan is left unmolested”. 


ARGENTINA 

June 18.—The Chamber of Deputies, in secret session, refused to 
hear the Foreign Minister’s speech on foreign policy, which it had 
requested, since he would not make his statement unless it was not 
reported. 

June 23.—The Ministry of Marine announced that the steamer Rio 
Tercero, bound for Buenos Aires from New York, had been sunk off the 
New Jersey coast by a German submarine. Anti-Axis demonstrations 
took place outside the German Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

June 24.—President Ortiz resigned, on account of ill-health. The 
Foreign Minister announced that a “‘strong note of protest” was being 
sent to Germany against the sinking of the Rio Tercero, which he 
described as “‘an act of such a character that it cannot be disregarded 
in defence of the sovereignty of the State’. The Note demanded 
reparation for the damage, a salute to the Argentine flag with full naval 
honours, and safeguards which would permit the navigation of Argen- 
tine ships engaged in lawful commerce. 

June 26.—The Senate unanimously approved a declaration protest: 
ing against the sinking of the Rio Tercero as ‘“‘an attack on our 
sovereignty and a violation of international rights’, and expressing 
the hope that the Executive would adopt strong measures. More ant! 
Axis demonstrations took place in Buenos Aires. 

June 27.—A joint session of both Houses of Congress accepted the 
resignation of Dr. Ortiz and voted Dr. Castillo, the acting President, 
to the Presidency. ° 

June 30.—Senor Viacaba, the Agricultural Attaché, left for London 
to act as adviser to the Embassy in negotiations for an agreement wit! 
Great Britain on supplies of meat and other produce. 
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The Foreign Minister conferred with the German Minister. Anti- 
German demonstrations continued in Buenos Aires. 

July 2.—Students at Rosario demonstrated against the maintenance 
of neutrality and a bomb was thrown into the offices of the pro-German 
Pampero in Buenos Aires. 

July 4.—Two Dutchmen were arrested in Buenos Ayres after the 
seizure of explosives and of a quantity of Axis propaganda. 

July 5.—A decree was announced co-ordinating Argentine action 
with that of the U.S.A. in the close supervision of all movements of 
American dollars, and blocking them wherever there was suspicion of 
Axis activity. 


AUSTRALIA 

June 23.—Dr. Evatt told the press that he was sure his mission to 
Britain and the U.S.A. would result in a balanced distribution of Allied 
resources which would take full account of the requirements of Austra- 
lian defence against a large-scale Japanese attack, since, he said, 
“Australia is very near and dear to the hearts of the people of Britain’’. 
He praised the immensity of the British war effort, which was typified 
by one factory where he saw 16,000 women at work filling bombs. 
Everyone he met in England had confidence in England, yet no one 
was satisfied with what was being done. In that spirit was the key to 
victory. Complacency was the Australians’ worst enemy. 

Mr. Curtin, referring to the Libyan campaign, issued a warning 
against arm-chair criticism. ‘““We have lost battles, gallant men, and 
gallant leaders, who have given all themselves to our cause’, he said. 
“Instead of carping criticism and fault-finding, I ask for the complete 
subordination to work and industry of everyone not fighting.”’ 

The Air Minister stated that never before in her history had 
Australia been so strongly defended in the air as at present. “But’’, he 
added, ‘‘the battle about Australia’s shores is not yet won. When the 
enemy strikes again he will not be easily repulsed.” 

June 24.—An American officer told the press that 100 new aero- 
dromes had been built in Australia for the Allied air forces during the 
previous 3 months. 

Mr. Curtin announced that the second Liberty Loan of £A35 million 
had been over-subscribed by £A1 million. 

June 25.—Mr. Hughes, speaking of the Libyan campaign, said 
Mr. Churchill was not to be blamed for the tactical errors of his generals. 
“I would rather lose more battles than lose Mr. Churchill,” he said, 
‘for he it is who has brought us as far as we have come. Mr. Churchill 
is responsible for ranging the U.S. on our side, and for the agreement 
with Russia.” 

June 29.—Two members of the ‘“‘Australia First’? movement, who 
had been charged with planning to help Japanese landings in Australia, 
were sentenced at Perth to 3 and 2 years’ imprisonment respectively. 

July 6.—Mr. Curtin, commenting on the fifth anniversary of the 
outbreak of war in China, said that the example of China was a beacon 
for Australia to follow. ‘The resistance of China to the forces of Japan’”’, 
he said, “will stiffen our determination and make even higher our 
resolve that the Chinese of all the free people shall one day enjoy liberty 
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and be removed from the menace of everything which the enemy’; 
triumph implies.” 


BELGIUM 


June 26.—American reports stated that Ribbentrop had handed to 
King Leopold a Note “‘inviting’’ him to constitute at his earliest 
convenience a collaborationist Government headed by Leon Degrelle. 
It was reported that the Note stated that the bad food situation in 
Belgium would not improve “without manifestations of loyal co- 
operation inside the country”’. 

July 6.—It was learned that a new alarm signal, different from the 
air-raid siren, had been tested by the Germans for use during an 
Allied invasion; at the sound of this signal the inhabitants were 
instructed to return to their homes, and close all doors and windows. 
Permits were necessary for visiting the sea front at coastal towns, 
and the blackout regulations were made much stricter. 


BRAZIL 


June 24.—It was understood that a U-boat base had been discovered 
by the authorities at the mouth of the Gurupi River, between the States 
of Maranhao and Para. 

June 28.—German warning against alleged ill-treatment of Germans 
in Brazil. (See Germany.) 

July 4.—lhe Foreign Minister stated that a threatening Note 
had been received from the German Government, and said Brazil's 


reply, unofficially, had been to the effect that she was “‘not in the habit 
of replying to Notes containing threats”. He added that Germany 
could do as she chose. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


June 22.—15 persons were arrested by the authorities, charged with 
being ‘‘an organization which has been rendering active assistance to 
the enemy in the Caribbean Sea’. 


BULGARIA 


June 26.—18 death sentences were pronounced in the trial before a 
court-martial at Sofia of men stated to be Soviet parachutists and 
agents landed on the Bulgarian coast by submarines. 7 others were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 2 to 15 years’ penal servitude. 


CANADA 


June 26.—Mr. Mackenzie King returned to Ottawa from Washington. 

june 27.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a report to Parliament on his 
conferences with President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, said that the 
situation at the moment was one of the most critical with which the 
United Nations had been faced, but it was necessary to remember that 
the forces of the United Nations had “‘been able to rise superior to any 
temporary reverse, and that to-day there can be no doubt that the 
United Nations are stronger and better organized than they have been 
at any time since the war began’”’. He said it was possible that the wat 
might run on for 2 or 3 or more years. “One thing is quite certain”, he 
added ‘‘every country that is a member of the United Nations will 
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have to put forth its utmost effort in helping to overcome the enemy.” 
June 28.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Montreal. 
July 2.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Ottawa. 
July 3.—The House of Commons passed the Budget by 129 votes 
to 8. 


CEYLON 

June 23.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Colombo. He stated 
that Ceylon’s war effort to date afforded room for pride but not for 
complacency. “From what I have already seen this morning of your 
preparations”’, he said, ‘I know you thoroughly realize the grim fact 
that the enemy is far from being defeated yet, and are determined to 
make of Ceylon a sure bastion of defence and a strong base for offence.”’ 
He also read a message from the King congratulating Ceylon on the 
resolute spirit with which it had met its first air attacks, and calling 
on the people to sustain their efforts for victory. 


CHILE 


June 29.—The Embassy in London stated that the Foreign Minister 
had made an announcement on the Government’s international policy, 
which had been approved by the Senate almost unanimously, and 
which stated that the Government remained loyal to their pledge of 
continental solidarity, and emphasized their determination ‘‘to exercise 
vigilance and to suppress all activities taking place on Chilean territory, 
or within territorial waters, which might injure any American coun- 
try’. “Attacks on our shipping, on the Panama Canal, or on our coasts 
or on commercial navigation in the Pacific Ocean from Panama to the 
extreme south of the American continent”’, it stated, “would constitute 
acts affecting the interests of the Republic.”’ 


CHINA 


June 25.—It was learned that diplomatic relations had been estab- 
lished with Iran. The Government were stated to have made represen- 
tations in Lhasa about the development of pack transport routes 
between India and China through Tibet. 

July 5.—The Government received from Mr. Churchill and the 
Prime Minister of Norway messages of support and encouragement 
on the 5th anniversary of the attack by Japan. Mr. Churchill’s telegram 
said: ‘“We are determined to extend to the Chinese people every material, 
moral, and spiritual help in our power.” When victory was won their 
association in achieving it would have “‘laid the foundations of a 
lasting friendship based on mutual confidence and respect, which will 
secure peace and justice to all the peoples of the world”’. 

July 7—The fifth anniversary of the outbreak of the war against 
the Japanese was observed by mass meetings all over the country. 
President Roosevelt sent a message of greeting to Chiang Kai-shek, 
describing the Chinese struggle against the “forces of darkness”’ as the 
fight of all mankind, and reaffirming America’s determination to fight 
on together with China to victory. Greetings were also sent from the 
British Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Chief of the Air 
Staff. In a broadcast message to the people and the army Chiang Kai- 
shek said that China had become the vanguard of the forces opposing 
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aggression, as the main fighting force on the Asiatic continent. He 
warned the people against assertions that the United Nations regarded 
the Pacific front as of secondary importance. “At this moment we 
are at the turning-point of our war of resistance’’, he said. ‘‘Patriotism 
demands of us sustained sacrifice.” 


COLOMBIA 
June 25.—The press reported that a U-boat had sunk the Colombian 
schooner Resolute in the Caribbean. 


COSTA RICA 


July 5.—There was systematic wrecking of Axis commercial 
properties and houses in San Jose during an anti-Axis demonstration 
against the’ sinking of the San Pablo at the dock in Puerto Limon. 
(See Military Operations). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 23.—Berlin reports stated that 120 Czechs had been executed 
since June 19. Vichy reports stated that 30 more Czechs had been 
shot for having “approved the attack on Heydrich, carrying arms, 
being in contact with enemy agents, or failing to register with the police’. 

June 24.—18 more Czechs were sentenced to death by court-martial 
in Prague and 12 at Brno. 

June 25.—Hungarian reports stated that German and Czech news- 
papers in Prague had announced that the village of Lezaky, in the 
district of Chrudim, had been destroyed and the entire population 
charged with hiding parachutists responsible for the attack on Hey- 
drich. It was stated that the entire male population had been executed. 

Opening of diplomatic relations with Iran. (See Iran.) 

June 28.—Prague wireless announced that 9 more Czechs had been 
sentenced to death at Brno. 

July 1.—Dr. Benesh received Mr. Nichols, who presented his letters 
of credence as British Ambassador to the Czech Government in London. 

July 3.—The state of emergency in the Protectorate ended. The 
Protector decreed the death penalty for those who failed to report 
anyone whom they knew, or suspected, to be engaged in activities 
hostile to Germany. 

The denationalization of 87 more persons was announced. 


EGYPT 


June 23.—General Stone, commanding the British troops in Egypt, 
had a conference with the Prime Minister and the British Ambassador, 
and told the press afterwards that he had confidence in the future. 

June 24.—Nahas Pasha told Parliament that he had received from 
the British Government a categorical assurance that they were firmly 
resolved to repulse to the last limit any aggression against Egypt. He 
said that the military situation was satisfactory, in spite of obvious 
difficulties, and was much better than that of the previous year. He 
denied rumours that the British Government had asked Egypt to 
mobilize or to declare war on the Axis, and he appealed to the people 
for calm and confidence. 

June 28.—The Prime Minister issued, as Military Governor, 4 
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proclamation ordering citizens to report to the police any aeroplanes 
landing on other than official airfields, anyone “‘looking like a person 
who had entered the country illegally’, escaped internees, or prisoners 
of war. Rumour-mongers were to be tried by a military court. 

July 1.—The Prime Minister received the British Ambassador and 
General Stone, G.O.C., British Forces in Egypt. 

July 6.—It was learned that several members of the R.A.C. of 
Cairo, including some Army officers, had been arrested for alarmist 
or subversive activity. The total number of arrests for this activity 
in Cairo numbered 200 to 250. 


FRANCE 


June 23.—It was learned that a statement by General de Gaulle on 
war aims and post-war aims had been published in the underground 
newspapers in both Occupied and Unoccupied France, as the basis of 
an agreement between various organizations of resistance in France 
forming the National Front for French Independence and the French 
National Committee in London. It stated that the issue at stake in 
the war was freedom or slavery, and that the danger threatening 
France came not only from outside but from corruption within the 
State. Post-war aims for France were stated as follows: ‘“We desire 
that France shall recover everything that belongs to her. ..and we 
shall see to it that the French people be their own and sole masters. . . . 
Once the enemy is driven from their land all French men and women 
will elect a National Assembly, which will decide, in the full exercise of 
its sovereignty, what course the future of the country shall take... . 
We desire retribution for every threat which has been or may be aimed 
at French rights, interests, and honour... and that the totalitarian 
system ... must once and for all be overthrown. . . . We desire that all 
Frenchmen shall be able to live in security. . . . We desire to destroy for 
ever the mechanical organization of mankind, such as the enemy has 
achieved in contempt of all religion, morals, and charity ...and we 
desire that the old French ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
shall be henceforward applied in our land. ... We desire that this war, 
which similarly affects the destiny of all peoples and unites the demo- 
cracies in one and the same effort, shall lead to a world organization 
establishing lasting solidarity and mutual help between nations in 
every sphere.” 

June 24.—A time-bomb wrecked the Nantes office of the Rassemble- 
ment National Populaire, the French Fascist Party under Doriot. 

June 25.—It was learned that Laval had taken action to mobilize 
American capital in Europe for the financing of the new collaboration 
between France and Germany, and had circularized and invited all 
American banks and business houses in France to take part in the 
creation of an international credit bank. 45 per cent of the capital of 
this would be French, 35 per cent reserved for a French-American 
banking corporation, and 20 per cent for the Berlin branch of an 
American banking firm, closely associated with the Bank of Indo-China 
in financing the German and Italian war economy. 

June 26.—5 persons were sentenced to death at the trial of 20 
people in connexion with the recent food riot in Paris; 12 others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life or for long terms. 
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June 27.—Attacks were made during the night on the offices aj 
Bourges of the Legion of French Volunteers to Fight against Bolshe- 
vism and the headquarters of the French People’s Party, and consider. 
able damage was caused. Senor Sufer arrived in Paris from Italy. 

Swedish reports stated that General Brideaux had signed a decree 
providing for French home defence detachments to operate as units of 
the German Army. 

June 29.—It was announced in Vichy that the German commander 
at Lille had ordered the deportation of 50 French hostages as a reprisal 
for attacks on the railways. 

It was learned that 17 offices had been set up in Paris to recruit 
French. workers for German factories, and special German language 
courses were being held for these workers. It was reported that the 
deportation of 8,000 Lorrainers to Poland had been ordered by the 
Nazi gauleiter, Biirckel, as a reprisal for the escape of many young 
Lorrainers into Unoccupied France. 

American reports stated that the Germans were permitting the 
dispatch from Unoccupied France of considerable reinforcements to 
the French North African forces, that they were assisting in the 
rearming of troops in that region, and that “doubtful’’ officers were 
being replaced in the High Command by more willing ‘‘collabora- 
tionists’’. 

July 3.—A Council of Ministers in Vichy, in response to German 
demands for the immediate requisition of enormous quantities of 
locomotives, trucks, rails, and other material for laying tracks, lorries, 
buses, etc., for the eastern front and North Africa, agreed to hand over 
provisionally 1,000 locomotives, 40,000 trucks, 35,000 lorries, several 
thousand miles of rails, and 250,000 tons of corn. 

July 4.—Underground papers published in Unoccupied France 
reported many cases of sabotage in various parts of the country, 
including the destruction of a power plant in the ‘Eastern sector”, 
resulting in 15,000 men and women stopping work, and bomb attacks 
on barracks, petrol lorries, and trains. A Vichy decree ordered the 
restoration to its original owners of all German property sequestrated 
when France declared war. 

July 6.—Laval returned to Vichy from Paris, where he met Ley, 
Abetz, and other German representatives. Ley was reported to have 
handed him a schedule calling on the Vichy Government to send 
between 12,000 and 15,000 workers to Germany every day. Laval sent 
a circular letter to the organizers of the I’rench centres to recruit 
workers for Germany, calling on them for greater efforts. 


GERMANY 


June 24.—Goebbels wrote in Das Reich that the American and 
British “so-called second front” belonged to the ‘‘realm of fantasy”. 
“The enemy has a conception of the German people which is positively 
insulting’’, he said. ‘‘No one of us can think of giving in, because every 
one knows that this would mean hell on earth . . . It is childish, stupid, 
and short-sighted of the propagandists in London and Washington if 
they think they can divert us from our purpose by naive phrases 
and impertinent attacks on our good common sense.”’ 

June 27.—Field-Marshal Mannerheim paid Hitler a return visit, and 
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it was announced that the meeting was ‘“‘marked by the spirit of cordial 
friendship’, and that there were “‘extensive military discussions’’. 

June 28.—A statement was issued in Berlin, citing a number of 
cases of alleged ill-treatment of Germans in Brazil, and announcing: 
“Unless the Brazilian Government take care that this unheard of 
state of affairs is discontinued the Reich Government will take counter- 
measures. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin preached a sermon at the 
Hedwig Cathedral in which he called for the building of a better world 
based on love and justice. Justice, he said, held that all life was sacred, 
and was based on God and not on common sense. “Justice deriving 
from God cannot be replaced by justice derived from the State’, 
and ‘‘Justice which is based on God recognizes freedom of con- 
science for the individual and the right to religious freedom. .. . It 
is a fatal mistake to believe that the State is the highest expression of 
divinity. = 

july 1.—An American statement announced that the German 
Government had refused to continue the safe conduct agreement 
under which the Drottningholm had made 2 round trips to Lisbon, 
exchanging Axis and American nationals. The Government were stated 
to be unwilling to guarantee safe passage through the recently declared 
blockade zone off the American continent. 

July 6.—It was learned that the German authorities had published 
an order forbidding the inhabitants of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and White Russia from giving any German soldiers shelter for the 
night unless they were furnished with special written orders from the 
military command. An intensification of the measures taken against 
Jews in the Baltic States and White Russia was also ordered, including 
the surrender by Jews within 3 days of all jewellery, gems, and gold 
and silver articles. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 24.—The King signed the instrument of ratification of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty. 

Mr. Lyttelton made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
visit to the U.S.A. He said he considered that British relations with 
the U.S. was one of the most important duties laid upon him in the 
field of production. Before the U.S. entered the war the various British 
Supply Missions in America were largely in the nature of buying 
missions, and after the passing of the Lease-lend legislation these were 
buying on credit terms. This period was followed by a transitional 
period, while American planning and production were getting into their 
stride, and now permanent arrangements for the co-ordination of 
British and American production had been made. A Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board had been formed, consisting of Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Lyttelton, with its main object “to integrate the 
production of the two countries so that the total available resources . . . 
are related to operations of war and to particular dates as laid down by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, rather than being related to a national 
establishment of forces’. 

British forces were to have a share in the munitions produced by the 
U.S. corresponding to that of the U.S. forces of equal strategical 
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importance, and also a mania share in the raw materials and 
machine tools necessary for making munitions in the U.K. “This 
means’, he said, ‘“‘that if American and British forces of agreed size 
were operating in the same theatre of war, we should enjoy the same 
priority for such of our needs as came from the U.S.A. as the American 
forces themselves.”” The Combined Production Board was to plan 
production in such a way as to make the greatest possible economy in 
shipping, and types of weapon were to be interchangeable and manv- 
factured in whichever country the facilities were most conveniently 
located. A Combined Munitions Assignment Board was also estab- 
lished to allot finished munitions in accordance with immediate 
operational requirements. The production of Canada was already being 
integrated into this scheme, and further measures of co-ordination 
regarding other Empire production were to be discussed. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies said in the House of Commons 
that the losses which the Colonial Empire had suffered had taught the 
British Government two kinds of lessons, those of military and strategic 
problems, and those of mobilizing all their potential resources, both of 
men and materials, for purposes of war. Britain had lost 60 per cent 
of the tin production of the world, 90 per cent of the rubber production, 
and a large proportion of wolfram, lead, and other materials, as well as 
important sources of sugar’, tea, rice, and oilseeds; therefore colonial 
production had to be increased on an immense scale. There was also 
the problem of having to buy production which Britain might not need 
but must purchase for the life and prosperity of the local inhabitants 
such as West African cocoa, Palestine citrus, and Jamaican and other 
Colonial bananas. The Colonies could help in 3 main ways: by develop- 
ing their production and export to the United Nations of strategic war 
materials, by not importing more than was absolutely essential and 
developing their own agricultural production, and by giving direct war 
services, in production, in repair services, and in supply of man- 
power. 

“War has shown us certain inescapable facts’, he said; ‘‘that self- 
government without security means nothing; that independence 
without defence is vain... The future of the world is in larger organi- 
zations, not in breaking up into further small countries. It is especially 
in the light of these events that we think of our future relationship with 
the Colonies as a permanent, not a transitory thing. The governing 
principle of the British Empire must therefore be the principle of 
partnership between the various elements that compose it. Out o! 
partnership comes understanding and friendship’. According to 
different needs and conditions there would be the greatest divergence 
of local responsibility, but there were always broad imperial problems 
which only admitted of corporate resolution, such as currency and 
monetary policy, trade policy, defence, and transport by sea, land, and 
air. Capital development of the Empire must be thought of as a whole, 
and each Colony could not be considered as a separate financial pro- 
position. 

With regard to the Colonial Service, the British Government should 
have two main aims; to increase opportunities for the people of the 
Colonies to fill posts in the public service of their own ‘countries, and to 
have a mobile force of experts in administration, medicine, agriculture, 
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finance, and so forth, to be posted wherever in the Colonial Empire they 
were most needed at any given time. The Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act provided most of the machinery for this development of 
the colonies, and Mr. Macmillan summed up the policy of the British 
;overnment as follows: ‘‘Our Colonies are poor because they are only 
just beginning—they are 4 or 5 centuries behind. Our job is to move 
them across—even hustle them across—this great interval as quickly 
as possible. To bridge this great gulf we must hold out to them the 
hand of friendship, comradeship, and faith. ... We should do this job 
in the way all big jobs are done—by decision, vigour, imagination, 
and ruthless and overriding zeal.” 

June 25.—Major-General Eisenhower, chief of the U.S. forces in the 
European theatre, arrived in Britain. 

June 27.—Mr. Churchill returned from the U.S.A. A joint statement 
on his conferences with President Roosevelt was issued in London and 
Washington. This declared that they had covered all the major 
problems of the war and had taken full cognizance of ‘‘the power and 
resourcefulness” of the enemy. It gave an optimistic picture of the 
situation in the production of munitions, and stated that “‘transporta- 
tion of the fighting forces, together with the transportation of munitions 
of war and supplies, still constitutes the major problem of the United 
Nations’, though the actual production of new tonnage was now 
greatly increasing and steps were planned to reduce further the toll of 
merchant shipping. Plans had been agreed upon to give help to China 
and to ‘“‘divert German strength from the attack on Russia’. It was 
announced that “‘the overall picture is more favourable to victory than 
it was either in August or December of last year’, when the two 
statesmen previously met. 

The Governor of Burma arrived in Great Britain. 

It was announced that pilots and ground crews of the U.S. Army 
Air Corps were stationed in Britain. 

Further credit of £25 million granted to Russia for purchase of arms. 
See U.S.S.R.) 

June 28.—The Minister of Labour announced at Liverpool that 
industry would soon have to face a big call-up involving many thousands 
of younger men. More part-time workers would have to be introduced, 
and 5,000 key women operatives would have to be put back into the 
cotton industry immediately from aircraft and other industries. 
Referring to Libya he said he was convinced that the British Army and 
Air Force would “get their second wind and restore the position’. 
“This wicked, filthy business of trying to break our national unity by 
playing off Winston Churchill against his colleagues on the part of 
certain newspaper millionaires is a most diabolical thing’’, he con- 
tinued... “I am still prepared as a trade unionist to go under the 
banner of Winston Churchill, working as a colleague to the end.’ He 
also said that British aircraft production was greater than that of 
Germany, that figures for shipbuilding were 40 per cent higher, and 
that there was a big improvement in ship-repairing, although there 
were 100,000 fewer men engaged in it than at any period in the last war. 

June 29.—It was stated at a conference of the British Section of the 
World Jewish Congress in London that over 1 million Jews had lost 
their lives in countries ruled by Germany since the war began, either 
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by execution or uy being walle to live in such conditions that they died 
from epidemics or starvation. 

June 30.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that 
since June 25th General Auchinleck had personally assumed command 
of the Eighth Army, in succession to General Ritchie. 

July 1.—A debate on the conduct of the war in Libya opened in both 
Houses of Parliament. In the Lords, Viscount Cranborne said that the 
British had intended to hold Tobruk; General Auchinleck had believed 
the garrison strong enough to hold it until he had built up his strength 
and reorganized his forces to launch a counter-attack. The Government 
and their Service officers were in full agreement with this policy, and 
it was not yet clear why the garrison surrendered. 

In the Commons Sir John Wardlaw-Milne proposed a motion of lack 
of confidence in the central direction of the war, and declared that the 
first vital mistake in the war was the combination of the offices of 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. He went on to criticize the 
equipment of the Army, particularly in tanks, and asked what caused 
delay in the provision of dive-bombers. 

Mr. Lyttelton, replying for the Government, said that there was a 
very long lag between finding out from tactical lessons what weapons 
were likely to be needed in the future and putting those weapons 
into the hands of the troops. At the end of October, 1939, apart 
from light tanks armed with machine-guns, there were only 117 
cruisers of the Marks One and Three and 90 infantry tanks of the 
Marks One and Two. The only British tanks manning more than a 
machine-gun which fought in France in those battles in which the 
Germans deployed between 4,000 and 5,000 tanks were 23 Mark Two 
infantry tanks and 158 cruisers of Marks One and Two. 

The development and production of the six-pounder gun had been an 
outstanding industrial achievement. On June 1 over 850 of these guns, 
with field mountings, had been allocated to the Middle East, and large 
numbers had arrived, but only a small proportion of these were in the 
hands of the troops in Libya at the outset of the present campaign. 
They actually had in the Middle East enough guns for three regiments of 
4.5s, and these had a great range and were quite capable of taking on 
the German 88mm. But they could not be considered anti-tank 
weapons in the normal sense. 

“We are developing specialized anti-tank weapons far more powerful 
than the six-pounder,”’ he said. ‘‘The pilot models have been made, the 
equipment has passed its firing and travelling trials, certain modifica- 
tions have been embodied in the design, and the main production is 
expected to start very shortly.” 

Referring to tanks, he said they had a number of much more powerful 
cruiser and infantry tanks, more heavily armoured, in course 0 
development, some of which would shortly come into production and 
be in the hands of the troops. The General Grant tanks were 4 
match in battle for the best German tanks. The Mark Four, now 11 
large-scale production in the United States, was a later and still 
more effective weapon than the General Grant. ‘‘In spite of the 
losses in the recent battle,’’ he added, ‘‘General Auchinleck stil! has 
a substantial number of General Grants in service, and others are 
arriving daily on the battlefield.” 
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The chief reasons why their gains in November, 1941, were subse- 
quently lost were, tactical mistakes, unsuitability of Crusader tanks 
under desert conditions, and the superior armament in weight and 
range of the German tank. 

Turning to aircraft, the Government had always attached importance 
to the dive-bomber and placed the first order in the United States in 
June, 1940. ‘‘With efficient fighter and bomber aircraft we have 
attained ascendancy in the air in more than one theatre of war,”’ he 
said, ‘and with this ascendancy, therefore, we expect to turn dive- 
bombers to good account, and we are sure that we can employ them 
effectively at sea.” Britain was to-day receiving deliveries under this 
contract. “Some dive-bombers have already reached one theatre of 
war,’ he said, ‘‘and others are on the way. Still more will be 
delivered from the United States factories within the course of the 
next few weeks.” 

At the time when Lord Beaverbrook acted there was nothing to be 
gained from placing orders in Great Britain, and, indeed, much to be 
lost, because it would have reduced the output of aircraft which, at 
that time, were vital and afterwards proved to be their salvation. 

‘There was no difference between the War Minister and the Minister 
for Air on the use of dive-bombers. As soon as the aircraft were 
obtained from the United States in large quantities they would be 
handed over to the R.A.F. and would be available for the support of 
the Army and also at sea. “‘There have been inevitable delays,’’ he 
added, “‘which are by no means the fault of the United States, in the 
production of this particular machine. These are discussions which will 
never be finished, and they never should be finished. That is the best 
way of perfecting arrangements.” 

Turning to the Middle East, he said that the battle, when joined, 
depended almost entirely on armoured forces. Armour operated on the 
southern flank of any offensive, whether directed west to east or east to 
west. The moment infantry was moved on to this vast chessboard its 
flanks were in danger. It was necessary that the base installations, 
ports, and in some instances even railheads should be as far back, and 
not as far forward, as possible. 

It had been suggested that in the recent battle around Gazala, 
Tobruk and, later, Matruh, General Ritchie had been dealt with by 
the enemy in detail. If this had happened in the end, so to describe it 
was perhaps an over-simplification of a military truism. Infantry, and 
even motorized infantry, was vulnerable in the desert the moment it 
moved on to the field of battle. In the desert, in five or ten minutes 
the whole direction of the battle might change, and putting down 
heavy bombing on the battlefield might well do more damage to our 
own tanks than to those of the enemy, though in either case the 
damage in the open desert was not likely to be large. 

“It is the opinion of commanders,” he said, “that a force of dive- 
bombers could not have affected the course.of the battle and that the 
enemy dive-bomber proved largely ineffective.’”’ There was no 
evidence to support the view that dive-bombers were responsible for 
the fall of Bir Hacheim. The utility of bombing in Libya or Egypt 
was more in the bombing of the enemy mechanical transport feeding 
the tanks and in bombing the back areas. 
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To-day important strategical objectives were threatened, but they 
had not been lost as yet, and the principal damage inflicted was that 
the enemy now commanded aerodromes so far east that they could 
bring the British base installations under closer bombardment. ‘My 
opinion,”’ he concluded, “‘is that we are shortly going to surpass, iy 
several important weapons, the equipment of the enemy.”’ 

Lord Beaverbrook stated in the House of Lords that he did not think 
there was any shortage of equipment in Libya. There were no dive- 
bombers because, when the Churchill Government came into office, no 
provision had been made for them. During the crisis of the Battle of 
Britain it was necessary to have swift production of fighter aircraft and 
bombers, and it was therefore decided to reduce the production o 
types of machines from 31 to 5—2 fighters and 3 bombers. Large orders 
had, however, been placed for dive-bombers from the U.S. at the end oi 
June, 1940. After the Battle of Britain arrangements were not made 
for dive-bombers because the Air Ministry did not want to lose other 
production. They believed that fighters and bombers were absolutely 
essential to the life of the country, and were not prepared to divert 
them to dive-bombers. 

The German 88mm. gun was an A.A. gun which had been adapted 
for anti-tank purposes. Britain had a most valuable A.A. gun, the 3.7 
and production was launched in 1941 of an armour-piercing projectile 
to equip this gun for anti-tank purposes; this 3.7 gun was a better gun 
than the German 88mm., which had a lighter projectile. The Allied 
troops in Libya had more tanks than the Germans and Italians put 
together, and the American General Grant tank was superior to thi 
German tank. There had been delay in the production of the 6-pounder 
anti-tank gun, owing to the need for other weapons and the acute 
shortage of machine tools. It was untrue to say that tanks for Russia 
had interfered with tanks for Libya; the pledge to Russia in regard to 
tanks was fulfilled, with an increase of 10 per cent, but there were als 
sufficient stocks of tanks in Britain to send more to Libya had it been 
necessary. The number of tanks located in Britain was practical) 
doubled in the last 6 months of 1941. 

With regard to the separation of the post of Minister of Defence from 
that of Prime Minister, he thought that would bring all the delays and 
disputes arising from divided authority, and would substitute indecision 
for decision. 

July 2.—The no confidence motion was defeated in the House oi 
Commons by 476 votes to 25. (478 to 27 including the tellers.) The 
number of Members absent was 100. Those voting for the motion 
included 8 Unionist, 8 Labour Members, and 6 Independents. 

Mr. Churchiil’s speech replying to the debate. (See Special Summary. 

July 5.—Pledge to China to give her every possible help. (Se 
China.) 

Lord Halifax arrived in Britain from the U.S.A. 





GREECE 

June 26.—It was learned that the whole coast from Salonika to the 
Piraeus was being fortified by the Germans and was being closely 
watched. New roads were also under construction in the section © 
western Thrace close to the Turkish frontier. It was also learned that 
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a third batch of between 600 and 700 Greeks had been sent to Germany 
from Athens, in addition to 8 batches from Salonika. 


HUNGARY 

June 27.—The Prime Minister, in a speech at Kolozsvar, said that 
Northern Transylvania would remain Hungarian for ever, just as 
Sibiu and Brasov (in Rumanian Transylvania) would remain German 
for ever. 


INDIA 

June 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived back in India from 
Ceylon. 

June 30.—Pandit Nehru, speaking at a peasant congress, denounced 
Axis propaganda, which was announcing daily that Japan was fighting 
to liberate nations and wished to give India independence. He urged 
the organization of a peasant volunteer corps and said “if we were 
organized we would not be afraid of either Japan or Germany, but 
would fight them to the last drop of our blood for the honour of India.”’ 

July 2.—It was announced that the Viceroy’s Council had been 
enlarged from 12 to 15 members, and that an Indian Defence Member, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, had been appointed. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
was also appointed as Indian representative on the British War Council 
and the Pacific War Council, together with the Maharaja Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar, as representative of the Order of Princes. 

(The Viceroy’s Council now contained 11 Indians and 4 Europeans.) 

July 4.—Mr. Jinnah stated in an interview that if Britain rejected 
the Moslem demand for Pakistan the result would be “‘chaos and 
disaster”. The hundred million Mussulmans of India would never 
forgive the British if they were let down. He accused Britain of 
“pampering”’ the Hindus; so far she had not accepted the hand the 
Moslems offered her, and was waiting to persuade the Hindu Congress. 


IRAN 
June 25.—Diplomatic relations established with China. (See China.) 
It was learned that, following the formal recognition by Iran of the 
Czechoslovak Government in London, a Czech Legation had been 
opened in Teheran. 


ITALY 

June 26.—10 members of an ‘‘armed band’ were shot at Forte 
Brevetta and 6 more condemned to death, while 7 others were sentenced 
to 30 years’ imprisonment, charged with belonging to a band “of a 
strictly Communist nature’. They were stated to have been captured 
by detachments of the army after a battle during April in Gorizia. 

July 4.—The Stefani Agency published an official declaration of 
the Axis Powers, wherein they “‘solemnly confirm their firm intention 
to respect and assure the independence and sovereignty of Egypt’. 


JAPAN 

June 25.—The Foreign Office announced that the liner Asama Maru 
had left Tokyo with 416 nationals of North and South America, of 
whom one third were diplomatists, to carry out an exchange with 
Japanese interned in the western hemisphere. 
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MEXICO 


June 28.—A state of emergency was declared in Tampico following 
the sinking of 2 tankers off the coast, and all private cars were ordered 
off the roads radiating to and from the oilfields. The harbour and 
city were blacked out. 

July 1.—The Government paid the U.S. Government $8 million as 
the first instalment of the $24 million indemnity for the expropriation 
of the oil properties. 

July 2.—The Supreme Court unanimously reversed the lower Court's 
decision, expropriating the concessions of the two subsidiaries of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in 1938, and ruled that these conces- 
sions should be returned, on the ground that subsidiaries were not 
named by the Government in the expropriatory decree. 

July 4.—The arrest was announced at a place near Vera Cruz of 
a man believed to be Kunze, the leader of the German-American 
Bund in the U.S.A. He was deported over the frontier to Texas and 
handed over to American officials. 


NETHERLANDS 

July 1.—The Reich Commissar announced that after the summer 
holidays “‘Reich schools’’ would be opened, similar to the Nazi educa- 
tional institutes in Germany, to give Nazi political training to the 
younger generation. Only those who passed through these Reich schools 
would be allowed to attend universities. 


NEW ZEALAND 


June 25.—Mr. Fraser and Mr. Holland, Leader of the Opposition, 
announced in Parliament the decision to form a united War Govern- 
ment, consisting of 7 Government and 6 Opposition members. Mr. 
Fraser said ‘“We are facing at the moment a serious and even grim war 
situation, and I cannot think of any possible political step more fitting, 
as visible evidence of New Zealand’s unity and determination, parti- 
cularly in the hour of danger, than the merging of the Labour and 
National parties in a united War Administration”’. 

June 29.—The Chief of Air Staff said that since December, 1941 the 
number of New Zealand’s air squadrons had increased 7 times, and 
they could carry 10 times the weight of bombs and 16 times as many 
guns. He claimed that New Zealand’s air power had had a vital effect 
on the war by the forced diversion of powerful German air forces to 
Greece and Crete in 1941, thus delaying the whole German plan to 
attack Russia through the Ukraine. - 


NORWAY 


June 24.—It was learned that Quisling had issued a decree, at tlie 
command of Terboven, whereby shipowners were to pay income-tax 
on the presumed profit earned by their ships sailing in the Allied 
service. Terboven also called a meeting of Norwegian shipowners and 
ordered them to set up a committee to establish closer co-operation 
with the new Nazified Norwegian Shipowners’ Association. 

June 29.—Swedish reports stated that, in connexion with the sabo- 
tage of an electric cable at Grong, the local Norwegian authorities were 
given 10 minutes in which to present the Germans with a list of 10 
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hostages for the future behaviour of the Grong district. The drafting 
of the list took 15 minutes, and the Germans took 15 hostages. 

July 1.—Swedish sources stated that the German authorities had 
‘ordered East Norway to supply 4,000 men for 6 months’ forced labour 
on German.fortification works in Jaeren, on the coast of south Norway. 

July 2.—Swedish reports stated that 3 of the “bishops” whom 
Quisling installed at Oslo on June 28 had held meetings with represen- 
tatives of the’Church Department to devise means to overcome the 
Church deadlock. It was learned that clergymen were returning 
unopened all correspondence from these bishops, and a message was 
read in most churches on June 28 by the clergy protesting against the 
“consecration” of quisling bishops, and announcing their refusal to 
recognize them. It was learned that 110 clergymen in Oslo region had 
sent to the quisling bishop Froeyland before his installation an appeal 
urging him not to accept this position. 


PALESTINE 

June 25.—A joint proclamation was issued by the Jewish Agency 
and the Vaad Leumi (Jewish National Council of Palestine), calling 
on all Palestinian Jews to muster their entire strength for national 
service. (This national service scheme was a voluntary communal plan, 
by which every able-bodied man and woman between 20 and 30 was 
considered to be under an obligation to enlist as a combatant or in the 
women’s services and Jews between 17 and 45 were to be recruited for 
agricultural work, auxiliary police, and other duties. The rest of the 
population was to share the financial burdens of the recruiting fund, 
war comforts, and assistance to soldiers’ families). It was learned that 
13,500 Jews had enlisted, excluding auxiliary police, and 160 Jewish 
officers were serving, apart from 80 Jewish doctors. 

June 30.—The Executive of the Jewish Agency issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the efforts made by Palestine Jewry for 
more complete mobilization of Jewish man-power, and urging that 
the 12,000 Palestinian Jews already in the British forces in the Middle 
East should be unified and supplemented by a further 20,000 in a 
Jewish fighting force within the British Army, and a further 40 to 50 
thousand embodied in a Home Guard for the defence of Palestine. 


PERSIA 
June 23.—Mohamed Said Malagha was appointed Foreign Minister. 


POLAND 
July 1.—Master Lend-lease agreement signed with U.S.A. (See 
U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL 


June 25.—Dr. Salazar, in a broadcast, said that their foreign policy 
was based on strict neutrality—without interfering with the old Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance. ‘Portuguese neutrality is constantly under 
revision and should never be considered as final’, he said. “Sincerely 
neutral though we are, I think it would be prudent for our people not 
to sleep with the idea that they will never have to fight’. He ex- 
pressed anxiety at the implications of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. He did 
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not consider Britain eager to promote Communism after the war; 
nevertheless, he thought there would be many people anxious to change 
an eventual British victory into an ideological victory, ‘“‘which would 
bring back those principles which had been responsible for bringing 
disorder and misery to Europe in the past 20 years’. He referred to the 
serious difficulties involved in neutrality, but he felt that it was vital 
that Portugal, “‘at the cross-roads of the world’’, should be a country 
where, in a world torn by war, a consciousness of human solidarity and 
peace was kept alive. 

He then emphasized the absolute necessity to produce more and to 
save more, and he blamed the British blockade for causing one great 
obstacle to Portugal’s economic stability. Referring to post-war 
Portugal, he said, “‘I hope we shall not lose in peace-time what the war 
may have spared. He who is right is strong; he who is right in his own 
home is stronger. After the war no nation will be able to exist without 
strong authority. No man can avoid the duty to work; no activity or 
wealth can remain unrelated to its social uility’’. 


RUMANIA 

June 27.—It was learned that the Government had recently an- 
nounced that the losses on the Eastern Front, in officers at least, were 
greater than during the last war. 

June 29.—American reports stated that the first serious fighting for 
many months between Rumanian and Hungarian troops had occurred 
on June 18 in the neighbourhood of Turda, near Cluj in Transylvania, 


when a surprise attack was made by Hungarian units. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

June 23.—General Smuts, in reply to a message from Mr. Attlee of 
sympathy for South African losses at Tobruk, said “Our sorrow will 
but harden our determination. The spirit of South Africa matches 
that of its men at the front, and no setbacks or losses will affect our 
unalterable resolve to fight until final victory is won’’. 

June 27.—General Smuts stated in a broadcast that the losses in 
North Africa must be made good by the enlistment of a further 7,000 
first-line men under 35 years of age, and the plan recently announced 
for the conversion of the South African forces into two powerful 
offensive tank divisions must be carried out in spite of the losses they 
had suffered. ‘““We are not going to be daunted or deflected from our 
purpose by what has happened’’, he said. “I am sure that our people 
will not for a moment allow their war effort to slacken, especially now 
that the war has entered upon what may be its most intensive, and, to 
us, its most dangerous phase’. He announced that the losses suffered 
by South African divisions in the 3 weeks’ heavy fighting before the fall 
of Tobruk, and not counting the losses there, were 140 killed and 1,945 
wounded and missing. 

June 30.—It was officially announced in Pretoria that a considerable 
contingent of South African forces was serving in Madagascar. 

July 1.—General Smuts, in a message to the Science Congress, said 
that for real and lasting victory it was necessary to win not only the 
war but also the peace, and consideration should be given to the 
problems of peace. “Our general peace objectives have been already 
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declared in the Atlantic Charter, to which all the United Nations 
subscribed”’, he said, “‘and more specific declarations should be enun- 
ciated in the same united manner. This, however, does not prevent a 
careful consideration and discussion of special problems which might 
arise, Without definitely pronouncing on them, nor does it absolve us 
from the duty of considering those domestic questions and policies 
which may concern South Africa more especially.” 


SPAIN. 
June 28.—Sefior Suner arrived back in Madrid. 


SWEDEN 

June 22.—Violent anti-Nazi demonstrations took place at Trelle- 
borg, when the Svensk Socialistisk Samling (the Swedish Nazis) 
attempted to hold a public meeting. 

June 29.—It was learned that the second anti-Nazi disturbance 
within a week took place at Raettvik, when a crowd of over 1,000 
broke up an attempt to hold a Nazi meeting. 

July 1.—It was officially announced that the Soviet Government 
had orally rejected Sweden’s protest against the sinking of the iron 
ore ship Ada Gorthon in Swedish territorial waters, on the ground that 
it was not sunk by a Soviet submarine. 

July 6—A Swedish warship dropped depth charges against an 
unidentified submarine operating in Swedish territorial waters which 
fired a torpedo at a Swedish naval escort. 


TIBET 

June 25.—It was understood that the British and Chinese Govern- 
ments had made representations in Lhassa about the development of 
pack transport routes between India and China through Tibet. 


TURKEY 

June 30.—Reports from Jerusalem stated that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had agreed to allow 870 Jewish children from Hungary and 
Rumania to travel to Palestine in a Turkish steamer. 

July 1.—It was announced that M. Achikalin had been appointed 


Ambassador to Russia. 


URUGUAY 

June 28.—It was announced that the U.S. Navy had taken over the 
patrol of the South Atlantic, using Montevideo as a supply base. 

July 1—The Government appropriated 8 million pesos for the 
construction of an airport at Carrasco, near Montevideo. 


U.S.A, 

June 23.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had a conference 
‘on shipbuilding and ship use’, which was attended by Mr. Hopkins, 
Admiral Ernest King, and other Service Heads, and, on the British 
side, Sir Arthur Salter, Admiral Little, and Rear-Admiral Dorling. 

June 24.—Queen Wilhelmina arrived in the U.S.A. from Canada. 

June 25.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill received a group 
of Senators and members of the House of Representatives headed by 
Vice-President Wallace. Later they attended a meeting of the Pacific 
War Council, at which Mr. Mackenzie King, the President of the 
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Philippines, and the Netherlands Foreign Minister, as well as represen- 
tatives of the other Dominions and of China were present. 

Mr. Nelson told a special committee of the Senate that the Allies 
were turning out more than the Axis, but still had to catch up with 
the reserves possessed by the enemy. He added “No matter what we 
produce it is not enough”’. 

Major-General Eisenhower was appointed to command the European 
Theatre for U.S. Forces. 

It was learned that the Government had opened diplomatic relations 
with Afghanistan. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia addressed both Houses of Congress, and 
told them that the Yugoslav people had paid without stint their 
contribution to the common cause, and were continuing to fight for 
their deliverance. He said that his Government, and all others who 
found sanctuary in London, drew ‘‘strength and inspiration from the 
quiet patience and grim determination of the British people to per- 
severe until the inevitable victory is won’’. He subscribed warmly to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “four freedoms’’, and said that they would be the aim 
for which the Yugoslavs would strive. 

June 26.—President Roosevelt’s secretary announced that the 
President and Mr. Churchill had had “extended and most important’ 
discussions with the Russian Ambassador, at which Mr. Hull had also 
been present. At the same time, British, American, and Russian 
military, naval, and air officers had held meetings. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement on war production during 
May, which, he said, was “definitely going to give the Axis just the 
opposite of aid and comfort’. America had produced during May 
nearly 4,000 aeroplanes and 1,500 tanks, 2,000 artillery and anti-tank 
guns, exclusive of A.A. guns and guns to be mounted in tanks, and over 
50,000 machine-guns of all types, exclusive of sub-machine-guns. He 
said that the American people must go on producing more and more, 
and must remember that there were plenty of serious production 
problems ahead, particularly some serious shortages of raw material. 

The Senate passed on a “voice vote’ the $8,500 million Naval 
Appropriation Bill, authorizing the construction of 500 ships in the 
cruiser, carrier, and destroyer classes. A closed session of the Senate 
was held, at which the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
presented a report, and Senator Clark afterwards stated that the 
Navy Department had decided not to build battleships at present. 

June 27.— Joint statement on the conferences of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 

It was announced that the Commandant of the Coast Guard was 
seeking from the owners of small boats the ‘further reinforcement’ of 
the existing anti-submarine patrol. 

It was learned that the Foreign Minister of Venezuela had recently 
visited Washington. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation announced the arrest of 8 men 
who had been landed in two groups by submarines on the Long Island 
and Florida coasts during the previous fortnight, with the intention of 
blowing up war factories, railways, canals, and water supply and 
electric works in the eastern States, and of creating panic in big cities. 
The men were former members of the German-American Bund, and 
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had been trained for sabotage in Berlin. They carried large sums of 
American money. 

June 28.—It was announced that the Navy had taken over the 
patrol of the South Atlantic, using Montevideo as a supply base. 

It was also announced that the record number of 60 ships had been 
built in U.S. yards during May. 

It was learned that Federal agents had arrested a number of persons, 
in addition to the 8 German saboteurs seized the previous week, who 
were described as ‘‘contacts and associates’. 

June 30.—A conference of representatives of all the American 
Republics met to discuss co-ordinating measures already taken for 
severing “‘all commercial and financial intercourse’ with Axis and 
Axis-dominated territories. Mr. Welles issued a warning that the 
danger to American freedom was not only from submarines and 
military power, saying “There are colonies of subversive agents on the 
soil of each one of our countries. These human termites . . . have been 
gnawing a long time not only at the foundations of our inter-American 
system but also at the foundations of the economic structure which 
maintains us as a whole’’. 

Registration for national service began for youths of 18, 19, and 20. 

July 1.—The State Department announced a memorandum of agree- 
ment regarding international trade in wheat, which concerned Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the U.S. as exporters and the U.K. as importer, 
and provided for a conference, at a propitious time, of all nations having 
a substantial interest in wheat, and for the establishment of a ‘‘pool of 
wheat for inter-governmental relief in war-stricken and other neces- 
sitous areas, as soon as the international situation permits’. 

Mr. Hull and the Polish Ambassador signed a Lend-lease agreement 
similar to those signed with Britain, China, Russia, and Belgium. 

250 enemy aliens were arrested at Altoona, Penn., in connexion 
with a plot to blow up an important railway link in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

July 2.—The Maritime Commission announced that American ship- 
yards delivered 66 ships into service during June, but it was added 
that this did not yet equal the total of submarine sinkings. 

The Defence Commander of the Caribbean area announced that 20 
persons had been arrested, alleged to be members of spy rings which 
had been fuelling Axis submarines and disclosing information about 
U.S. shipping to the enemy. 

July 3.—King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in New York. 

July 4.—Independence Day was celebrated by keeping the war 
industries running at full speed. The President, in a Message to the 
nation, said that never since it was first created in Philadelphia had 
this anniversary come in times so dangerous to everything for which 
it stood, and declared that “not to waste one hour, not to stop one 
shot, not to hold back one blow—that is the way to mark our great 
national holiday this year.” 

It was announced that the Government had bought the entire 
cotton crop of Peru for $44 million, and would buy the rubber exports 
of Colombia for the next 5 years. 

The Belgian Prime Minister arrived for discussions dealing with mili- 
tary and economic questions affecting the Belgian Congo. He told the 
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press that the Belgian colonial forces were ready to face all eventualities, 
and emphasized the special role of the Congo as a producer of raw 
materials, such as copper, cobalt, tin, tungsten, petrol, and rubber. 

July 6.—The Assistant Secretary of State declared, in a speech at 
Virginia, that America did not want repayment in money or in similar 
armaments for the Lend-Lease aid; they wanted “a chance to live 
fully and in peace ...a system where the inevitable hazards of life 
do not fall on those least able to bear them, where education and a 
chance to use it are open to talent’’. 

The Commander of the British Army Staff in Washington stated that 
Britain sent nearly 10,000 planes and 3,000 tanks to overseas battle- 
fields in 1941, and that she was producing tanks and other vehicles 
at the rate of 250,000 a year, twice the rate of August, 1941, and 5 times 
that of August, 1940. He also said that less than one in every 200 
convoyed British ships had been lost, and that the British Navy 
had sunk 5,250,000 tons of enemy merchant shipping. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 23.—Moscow wireless announced that during his visit to 
London M. Molotov had had a conversation with General de Gaulle, 
and had confirmed the desire of the Soviet Government to see France 
regain her liberty and take her place in the world as a great democratic 
anti-Hitler country. 

It was officially announced that 10 million Germans had been killed, 
wounded, or missing in the first year of the Russian campaign, in- 
cluding not less than 34 million killed. Russian losses in killed, wounded, 
or missing for the same period were 4} million. Losses in war material 
were: Guns, Germany 30,500, Russia 22,000; tanks, Germany 24,000, 
Russia 15,000; aeroplanes, Germany 20,000, Russia 9,000. 70 per cent 
of the wounded Russian soldiers had already returned to the ranks, but 
only 40 per cent of the German wounded had so far recovered. 

June 24.—It was learned that the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey had 
been recalled to Moscow for consultation. 

June 27.—An Anglo-Soviet Agreement for the financing of supplies 
to Russia was signed in Moscow, whereby the British Government 
placed a further credit of £25 million at the disposal of the Russian 
Government for the purchase of arms from Britain. 

July 1.—Rejection of Swedish protest against sinking of Ada Gorthon. 
(See Sweden.) The Government again ordered its naval vessels to 
avoid Swedish territorial waters. 

July 5.—The Government informed the Swedish Government that 
the sinking of the Ada Gorthon was not caused by a Russian submarine. 


VENEZUELA 
June 27.—It was learned that the Foreign Minister had recently 
visited Washington for trade discussions. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

June 27.—It was learned that resistance to the Axis had broken 
out in Slovenia and in Lower Styria and Carniola, and the Italians 
admitted that in a recent. battle they had lost 1,500 men. 
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